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MACMONNIES’S ‘‘ BACCHANTE.” YVETTE GUILBERT AS BACCHANTE 


Macmonnies’s ‘‘ Bacchante,” the bronze statue in the court of the Boston Public Library, the erection of which provoked much discussion and contention as to the limitations of art 
and the morality of beauty.—{See editorial page.] 


BOSTON’S BEAUTIFUL NEW STATUE. 


Copyright, 1896, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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The Victors and the Spoils. 


In the election over 13,660,000 votes were cast, 


and of the 
probably a million have hopes, more or less defined, of get 


recent 
7,065,000 who voted for the winning ticket 
ting offices under the new administration. 

At the lowest calculation these oftice-seekers will num- 
ber hundreds of thousands, and the worst of it is that they 
do not realize that, with very few exceptions, their striv- 
ings and their efforts wil! be more than wasted, for not one 
in a hundred of them will get a place. 

It is curious to find that the people generally have yet 
to recognize the quiet but almost complete extension of the 
civil-service law, and have yet to know that, not satisfied 
with what has been done, the friends of the civil-service 
movement are already preparing legislation that will abso 
lutely banish spoils from every department of the govern- 
ment except the legislative, this exception affecting only 
the nine hundred employés of Congress. 

Civil-service reform began with Grant, although it was 
not made practical in its early stages. The movement 
struggled along until 1883, when the first civil-service com- 
mission was appointed. President Arthur made the ques- 
tion a vital issue, and was the first to fully establish it. 
Cleveland followed in his footsteps, and under Harrison and 
the able members of his Cabinet the merit system became a 
fact in this government. 

In these thirteen years a revolution has been 
plished. The figures are most Al! 
officers appointed ‘‘ by and with the consent of the 
Senate” are exempt 
laws, 


accom- 


astonishing. 


from the operations of the 
civil-service fact, constitute 
about the only spoils to which the victors may turn. 


and these, in 
The civil service commissioners, in a statement made 
since the election, assert that there are at present 
in the departmental service of the United States 
eighty-five thousand employés, and of these only 
seven hundred and eighty-one are exempt from 
the civil-service laws, nearly all of those exemptions 
being confidential or personal in their nature, such, 
Under the old 
system the new Secretary of the Treasury in Me- 


for instance, as private secretaries. 


Kinley’s Cabinet would have the distribution of 
something like forty thousand offices, but under 
civil service he will have exactly two appointments, 
Within 


have 


his confidential secretary and one other. 
three Cleveland's 
brought forty-two thousand offices under the civil- 


years President orders 
service laws. 

Not content with this, it is now announced from 
Washington that an effort will be made to appoint 
the like the Federal 
judges, during good behavior, and if this should 


collectors and postmasters, 
be done it would make the merit system practically 
universal. 

The only opportunities for the spoilsmeh-now are 
in the foreign service, but even here civil service 
has begun its work, because President Cleveland not very 
long ago promulgated new regulations providing that in 
all consular positions paying from one thousand to twenty- 
five hundred dollars there should be examination before ap- 
pointment. It can thus be seen that the spoils are reduced 
to almost nothing in comparison with the demands, And 
it should be added that the law has provided against all of 
those schemes and evasions which were formerly employed 
to circumvent it and get the faithful into office. 

The change next March will, therefore, be a change of 
administrations, but there will be few changes in the work- 
ing forces of the government. 


The Season’s Racing. 


HE horse-racing in the East this 

I year was of a high order, and it 
ended with the Jockey Club 
stronger than before and the sport in 
a more healthful condition than it has 
for 
the season there were no scandals of 


been many years past. During 





any magnitude and the discipline 
was strictly enforced, so that jockeys and owners and train 
ers were compelled to behave themselves. This was excel 
lent work, and all lovers of this noble sport should feel 
encouraged. It took great courage and firmness to accom 
plish what has been done, but fortunately the president of 
the Jockey Club, Mr. August Belmont, has both of these 
qualities in abundant quantity, and has, besides, a very 
alert intelligence. It is not at all likely that racing in the 
East will ever again so deteriorate as to fall under the con- 


trol of the worse instead of the better element in the sport- 
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ing world. Though there is not as much money as there 
used to be in racing as a business, there can be little doubt 
that this has had a good effect on racing as a sport. It is 
also gratifying to know that the various clubs that held 
meetings did not lose money. The year before the loss was 
Next year the indications are that there wil! be a 
reasonable return on the capital invested in the race-courses 
in the neighborhood of New York. 


heavy. 


A Word in Behalf of the ‘* Texas.”’ 


A ‘“‘Hoop00” mark has been stamped plainly upon the 
battle-ship Zeras by the American people. Fifteen years 
ago the entire navy of the United States was the butt of 
our own people as well as of the officials of nearly all the 
other Powers, great and small. It seems quite natural to 
find in the 7eras a foil for the rest of our new navy, whose 
superiority in quality is recognized the world over. From 
the day when Secretary Whitney purchased the English 
plans for this battle ship the Zeras has been an object of 
suspicion, and too frequently, in her long career of mis 
haps, has she given cause to justify that suspicion. 

Nevertheless, there is such a thing as going too far in 
that Certainly, the failure of the 7eras to come 
up fully to what was expected of her need cast no reflec- 


respect. 
tion on our naval authorities nor on our navy. England’s 
recent naval history has been replete with incidents of fail- 
It is 
well worth while to remember that the defects in the 7eras 


ure far worse than those associated with the 7eras, 


are not beyond remedy, and it is well, perhaps, to have 
these defects pointed out in actual service, so as to guard 
against their repetition in future. It is only a little more 
than two years since the splendid armored cruiser ev 
York was called a failure because of minor defects in her 
ammunition-hoists and the position of some of her maga- 
zines. Those defects were remedied quickly, and the effi- 
ciency of the New York has never been questioned since. 

It is a mistake to assert that the 7eras is a complete fail- 
ure. If she is weak structurally there is no reason to believe 
It is Known that during the re- 
cent hurri- 
cane through 
which 


that she is hopelessly so. 


she 
passed with 
the rest of 
the North 
Atlantic 
Squadron she 
surpassed 
most of the 
other vessels 
in her stanch- 
and 
really sur- 
prised all by 
her seawor- 


ness, 


thiness. In 
the recent 
flooding of 
the 

her 

t h e 
ward in 
Brooklyn it 
was found 
that the 
water - tight 


vessel at 
dock in 


navy 





UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP ‘“ TEXAS.” doors were 
not water- 
tight. 


deplorable condition. 


She is not the first of our war-ships to present that 
Repairs to the sea-cock, such as were 
being made in Brooklyn, would not be undertaken at sea, 
the defect 
water-tight doors was discovered at such an opportune time. 


and in one sense it was fortunate that in the 

The Texas in good condition would really be an admira- 
ble and trustworthy engine of war. She is more fully 
equipped with the latest improvements in war devices than 
most of our naval vessels. Some of the mishaps to her have 
been petty in character. After she was partly built her 
plans were overhauled completely, and she has given proof 
in many ways that she is serviceable and worthy of confi- 
dence, It is inconceivable that, with all the supervision 
that marked her building, she should be so completely de 
ficient as to be practically worthless. Such a condition 
would be a lasting reflection not only upon our own naval 
experts, but upon many of the best naval experts of other 
nations. Extensive changes may be necessary in her hull, 
but until she is declared useless for the purpose for which 
she was built we bespeak for her the fair presumption that 
she is still destined to become a worthy-member of our 


collection of superior naval craft. 


Our Christmas Number. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the Christmas 
number of Lesiig’s WEEKLY, appearing next week, is an 
illustrated magazine of rare beauty and genuine importance. 
The pictures that will be given to the public are by the ablest 
contemporaneous artists, and one of the double-page draw 
ings, technically called an ‘‘inset,” is by A. Castaigne, the 
noted Frenchman who has of late years done much distin- 
guished work for the Century. This picture is called ‘‘ The 
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Pope’s Dream,” and it tells various stories—as various as 


there are persons with different views of the destiny, the 


purpose, and the glory of the great Church of Rome. The 
other picture-makers represented are scarcely less distin 


guished. Mr. B. West Clinedinst, Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stevens, and Mr. Charles Broughton have made charming 
drawings for this This not 


sum of the artistic features of the magazine by any means. 


number. does represent the 
It may be that it will give an idea of the excellent things 
that have been provided, to say that the other artists will 
not find themselves in unaccustomed company 

In fiction the number is both strong and interesting. 
Margaret Sutton the 
writers of small fictions, contributes a short story, ‘* The 


Briscoe, most charming of newer 
Christmas Mummers,” the very title of which is full of 
This is the short story, though 


And then we shall 


holiday-time suggestion. 
there are many others. have the first 
chapters of a serial by Mr. Clinton Ross. Of Mr. Ross we 
suggest that all should read what Mr. Edward Bright has to 
say on another page of this paper. The ‘‘ Bobbie McDuff” 
of Mr. Ross is easily the best and the most important work 
this very clever young man has done, and it deserves the 
careful perusal of all who are interested in the new fiction 
produced in an era of great moment in the development of 
the American story-teller’s avt. 


The Beautiful ‘‘ Bacchante.’’ 


OSTON is always interesting 
But when Boston gets excited 
over any subject of morality 

There 

is an idea inthe charming old 


Boston is lots of fun. 


town that there is greater lib- 
erality of thought there than 
the 
may be that 
that be as it 


other 
and it 
Let 


may, Boston has just raised 


in any place in 
world ; 


this is so 


and settled a question of very 
great Mr. McKim, 
the eminent New York archi- 
tect, 
beautiful 

Bacchante 


interest. 
bought Macmonnies’s 
bronze figure of 
and gave it to 
the Boston Public Library. 
The trustees thought they 
discovered something im 
in the figure, and de 
The 
prudes applauded and _ hys- 


moral 





clined to accept it. 


MACMONNIES’S ‘‘ BACCHANTE,” 


terical preachers pronounced 
benedictions. Then the trustees reconsidered their action 
and accepted the gift. Now the prudes were shocked, and 
the more vulgar of the preachers howled out in indignation. 
As a matter of fact and seriously, this work of art could 
not be objected to by any one not coarse in mind and vulgar 
in instinct. Its pure beauty is an all-sufficient reason for 
its existence. The nude in art is not for everybody, and 
The evil minded and the vulgar will always 


But they see harm in everything, so they 


never can be, 
see harm in it. 
are quite unworthy of consideration. We print a picture 
of the statue by Macmonnies on the front page, and in con 
trast to it a photograph by Mr. Breese of Guilbert as Bac- 
It will be seen that the ideal head of the artist is 
at once more beautiful and more refined than that of the 


chante. 
accomplished French impersonator. We wonder how the 
Boston prudes would have liked it if Mr. Macmonnies had 
used Guilbert as his model. 
liked that no better than what they now have, for there 
Meantime the classical 


Probably they would have 


would be no pleasing them anyway. 
scholars in Boston are enlivening the columns of the papers 
with learned discussions as to whether Bacchante should be 
pronounced in two or three syllables. Opinions are about 
evenly divided, with the weight of learning on the side of 


two syllables. 
Expressing One’s Self. 
THERE is a great deal said in these days concerning the value 


The kindergarten and the primary 
schools are cultivating the faculty, and story-telling, history- 


of the art of expression. 


making, and autobiography are required of the very smallest 
children. 

This is all very well. English is a noble language, and the 
whole of a lifetime is none too long to acquire a mastery of it 
It is charming to hear it well managed in infancy and youth 
but teachers must not lose sight of the fact that before we can 
make much progress in the art of expressing ourselves we must 
have some sort of a self to express—a self with not only infor- 
mation, but with convictions and hard-thought-out conclusions. 

A supposably well-bred and well-educated woman once said 
to a story-writer : ‘‘ How much you know of geology and chem 
istry ! I did not suppose that you ever took any interest in such 
things.” 

The writer would have been excusable if she had practiced 
upon the speaker the ‘‘ stony stare” of tradition. Her first im- 
pulse, she confessed, was one of wrath, but the simplicity of her 
admirer disarmed this. 

‘Thad a good training in science at 
I was also thoroughly educated, 
as such schools go, in mathematics, history, and philosophy. I 


‘** Yes,” she responded. 


the academy where I studied, 


could never have had any success in writing if I had not known 
something.” 
A large proportion of readers evidently think that writing is 
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a knack which implies nothing behind it. The learning, ac 
quired in some way, if not at school, and the strenuous and 
intelligent thought which are essential to even moderate literary 
success, are really extensive. Very many of our good writers 
are, or have been, instructors in schools and colleges. 

A distinguished woman once said that if she had a child who 
showed evidences of genius she should hardly dare to send him 
to college, or attempt to give him any systematic education. 
She was rather provoked at a sarcastic friend who averred that 
the genius which can be smothered by education must be a very 
feeble flame, and had perhaps better be snuffed out as soon as 
possible. It was the prevailing opinion among several who 
overheard the remark that knowledge, and a good deal of it, 
was needed by all writers who aimed at high results. It was 
agreed, also, that our institutions of learning offered the most 
favorable opportunities for securing the most and most accurate 
knowledge in the shortest time, and that therefore the aspirant 
for literary honors would better drink as deeply as possible at 
these Pierian springs. 

The first speaker adduced, in support of her position, the vast 
number of eminent writers who never received a regular educa- 
tion, and, conversely, the great body of graduate students who 
have never produced classic books or pictures or operas ; though 
she admitted it was possible that more might have been done by 
our best writers if they had been granted the privileges of 
orderly study. She was also constrained to allow that the im- 
agination which can be killed or crippled by a conventional 
education must be worth little. 

The advice which may well be given to every ambitious 
young whatever the bent ** Make 
yourself as intelligent and as learned as you can, without be- 
coming a book-worm or a mere repository of facts. All that 
you can pick up in the few years usually devoted to study will 
be needed if you attempt to do any considerable work in the 
world. 


person, of his desire, is: 


Make yourself as strong and as wise and as noble as 
youcan. Then if you are called upon to express yourself you 
will find that you have a self to express—something which the 


world may be willing to stop for a moment to hear.” 


People Talked About. 


THE announcement that C. W. Couldock was about to re 
tire from the stage was simply the annual proclamation of that 
indefinitely-postponed event, and was speedily denied. This 
veteran actor possesses more mental and physical vigor at 
eighty-two than most actors of half his years, and though he 
has not been abstemious in the pleasures of the sideboard, and 
has been immoderate in the use of tobacco, he is a fine example 
of octogenarian virility. Couldock has been on the stage for 
more than sixty years, and in this country for nearly half a 
century, and his art has been appreciated by two generations of 
play-goers. 

The appointment by the Pope of the 
aty, of Worcester, Massachusetts, as the successor of Bishop 
Keane brings to the Catholic 
University at Washington a 
man of the learning, piety, 
and business tact regarded as 


tev. Thomas J. Con 


essential qualities for the head 
of the institution. Dr. Conaty 
was the pastor of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, Worces- 
ter, and he spent many years 
there in looking out for the 
welfare of his flock. He is 
identified with what 
the 
American 


is called 





conservative school in 
Catholic Church 
matters, although he has taken 


CONATY 


REV. THOMAS J. 
no such active part in the discussions as to render himself ob- 
the other side. 
When a child he came to America with his 


noxious to Dr. Conaty was born in [Ireland 
fifty years ago. 
parents, who settled in Taunton, Massachusetts. 

It must have been very gratifying to Mr. Edward E. Poor, 
the president of the National Park Bank, to find that the de- 
posits in his bank have reached high-water mark so early in his 
administration. The bank statement for the last week in No- 
vember showed that the National Park Bank had deposits of 
thirty-two million dollars. Mr. Poor’s predecessor, Mr. Eben- 
ezer Wright, was quite properly regarded as one of the most 
skillful bankers in the country, and he wore himself out in the 
to be 
hoped that his very able successor will not sacrifice himself te 
duty, but take life easily and be content with the approval 


service of the c« poration over which he presided. It is 


which such unprecedented deposits show 

Mr. George E. Cook is a young American landscape artist 
who has been winning wide honors in England recently to add 
to the reputation he had al 
ready acquired in his 
exhibition of 


own 
country. An 
some twenty canvases from 
his brush created a great sen 
sation in the world of art at 
the close of the 
Mr. 


artists 


London sea 
like many 
have 


son. Cook, 
other 
come famous, has pursued his 
studies in the unconventional 
paths that so often lead to 
ten 


who be- 





Some 
ago he the 
toward his 


greatness. years 


took initiative 


COOK, 


MR. GEORGE E, 


steps 
studying at the British and South Kensington Museum, working 
This was followed by 


work by 


from the cast with a special instructor. 
four years’ close application in America with Arthur E. Pope, a 
successful teacher and medalist at South Kensington. The two, 
teacher and pupil, pursued their work through the summers in 
the beautiful New England country, and in this way Mr. Cook 
developed that fine feeling for American landscape-painting that 
first won him recognition in Boston and afterward in the Lon 
don art world. Mr. Cook strikes a new and peculiar chord in 
his art, a subtle sense lying between the dramatic power of im 
pressionism and the technical strength and grace of the pre- 
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Raphaelites—with here and there a hint of the harmonies of 
Corot; He has, in his American landscapes, caught all the truth 
of our dry, sun-shot electrical atmosphere, and in a sketch of 
‘** Thornybrook,” his country place in New York State, one can 
almost hear the vibrant hum of summer bees and smell the fra- 
grance of the roses climbing carelessly over walls and windows. 
in distinct contrast to this picture is another that reveals St. 
James’s Park on a June morning, and the two canvases, hanging 
side by side, show that the artist has no mean grasp of atmos- 
pheric effects. Here the light is soft as a moonstone shot with 
sunshine, and one almost feels, upon looking through the lovely 
avenue, a sense of cool moisture softening the skin and sending 
the muscles on the mission of a brisk promenade. For flowers 
the artist also has fine feeling, and his picture of a great, care- 
lessly-caught mass of English roses, now owned by Mrs. Kate B. 
de Noel, of London, realizes the form and color of these faultless 
flowers, with even a hint of fragrance in their pink petals. Lon- 
don is quick to recognize and reward talent, and not only have 
folks of fashion and leisure shown their appreciation of this 
young artist’s gifts, but artists as well have been most generous 
toward him. George H. 

painter, said to a friend, as he went through the exhibition : 
‘* Well, this young artist has much to learn, like all men under 
thirty, but he has struck a new note. There is nothing in new 
or old masters to which I would liken his work, and he seems 
Masters 


Boughton, the famous landscape- 


to me one of the men who can develop his gifts alone. 
would spoil him.” 

The discipline in the Church of Latter Day Saints is so 
strict that men who wish to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for personal political 
promotion are likely to run 
up against the orders of the 
** bosses,” and find themselves 
put out into the cold Gentile 
air. Mr. Moses Thatcher, of 
Salt Lake City, has been high 
Mormon councils, and 
that of 
Thatcher’s 

ambition 


in the 
his rank has been 
saint. But Mr. 
vaulting political 
ran counter to the purposes of 
the church. He was told that 
he must put aside his desire 
to be United States Senator. 
This was asking too much of one who saw glorious victory al- 
most within his grasp; so Mr. Thatcher declined to submit. 
Now the Mormon high priests have retaliated and have deposed 
To many it would seem to be more 





MR. MOSES THATCHER. 


him from his office of saint. 
preferable to have a saintship in hand than a Senatorship in the 
bush ; but not so with Mr. Thatcher. He has submitted to the 
loss of his ecclesiastic dignity and is pursuing the Senatorship 
with all his might and main. Should he achieve success there 
has been a suggestion that the church will very soon restore him 
to his office, or call him up higher, if he should so wish. 

It is interesting to consider that two of the most successful 
instructors in physical culture—Dr. W. G. Anderson, of Yale, 
and Miss Kate 8. Anderson, of the University of Chicago—were 
led to take up gymnastic work to avert a tendency to consump- 
tion. Each found it financially remunerative, as well as physi- 
cally beneficial, and Miss Anderson’s work in Chicago has made 
her more than locally renowned. She is a slender and, at first 
sight, an apparently delicate girl, with fair face and hair and 
clear-cut features. She is proficient in all the modern forms 
of gymnastic work for women, clever with the foils, and an 
enthusiastic wheel woman. 

Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, once affectionately called 
the ‘* Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” will not be likely again to 
take his the Senate. 
His health appears to be quite 
shattered. He 
public life for forty years, and 
during all that time has been 
a conspicuous figure in the 
In his youth his 


seat in 


has been in 


public eye. 
florid eloquence and fiery man 
ner were thought effective, at 
And in 


too, he always 


least in Indiana. 
Washington, 
had a following of admirers. 
Personally, he was a man of 
much charm, and was there 
fore popular in both the House 
and Senate. During the war 
he was thought to be a South- 
ern sympathizer of the Pendle 
ton and Vallandigham stripe, 
On later 
public questions he vacillated somewhat, and at critical times 
those who watched legislation closely never knew how much de- 





SENATOR VOORHEES. 
Photograph by Bell. 
and some did not scruple to call him a copper-head. 


pendence could be placed upon him. He was, however, a man 
of scrupulous honor and firm integrity. 

the fourth Mr. Albert 
Morris Bagby’s musicales at the Waldorf was a smarter social 
function than 


The recent opening of year of 


ever. Mr. Bagby’s tact and address, no less 
than his skill in dispensing music, have combined to make his 
musical mornings successful, and they have grown in popular 
ity with an almost geometrical progression. Mr. Bagby came to 
New York unheralded, after a long course of instruction with 
Liszt, some ten years or so ago, and his cleverness as a pianist 
was almost immediately recognized. 
after in society, and is himself an excellent type of society man. 


He has been much sought 


He has found time in the intervals of music to do some literary 
work, of which the most important was an article in the Cent- 
ury on Liszt and Weimar, and a successful novel, ** Miss Trau 
merei.” 

A new impetus is given to Gilbert Parker’s reputation as a 
novelist by Beerbohm Tree’s production of the dramatized ver- 
sion of his ‘* Seats of the Mighty.” 
moon with a rich wife have kept the author’s pen less busy than 
in former times, and there are more fallow note-books about 
him than of old. His fame was greatest in this country about 
three years ago, when he was trying to live up to the name of 
‘* The Canadian Kipling.” If the actor makes the play go with 


The pleasures of a honey 
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the expected momentum it is likely that Mr. Perker will try a 
drama direct, without the preliminary of a novel, for he has 
long been ambitious to shine as a playwright. 
Mr. H. Ingalls Kimball, the New-York member of the pub- 
lishing house of Stone & Kimball, believes in having some fun out 
3 ees 9g of a business which is usually 
pursued with a solemnity most 
appalling and depressing. The 
first venture of this firm of 
young Chicago men was the 
Chap - Book, a most amusing 








periodical, because of the in- 
tensity of its century-end pe- 
culiarities. It must have been 
rare sport for the publishers to 
realize how many people could 
be so easily taken in by a mere 
manifestation of crankiness. 
But lots and lots of people took 
the little book seriously, and 
talked of it as though a new 
light had come into the world. 
But while this innocent little 
freak was making its amusing 
way the firm was doing excellent work in producing books which 
merely to see filled the book lover with joy. It is safe to say 
that none other than a pretty book ever bore the firm’s imprint. 
That their undertakings have prospered goes without saying. 
Mr. Kimball’s most recent adventure has been the publication 
in New York of a daily paper devoted to literature. When this 
was announced there was a great “ guffaw” from the high and 
mighty solemnities who rule the book trade in the metropolis. 
But the Tattler made life brighter in New York for two weeks, 
and then Mr. Kimball announced its suspension because it had 
been taken so seriously that to continue it would také too much 
of his time. He had started it, he said, in a spirit of pure frisk- 
iness, and he stopped it when it could no longer be so continued. 
Business life would be much pleasanter if there were not so 


INGALLS KIMBALL. 
Photograph by Schloss. 


MR. H. 


many owls in trade. 

By his own confession Ian Maclaren is the most industrious 
of the Scotch literary handicraftsmen of the present time. He 
told a Boston reporter that he turns over a short story in his 
head for months before taking up the pen, and that it took him 
several months more than a year to write the ‘*‘ Bonnie Brier- 
Bush” book. Conan Doyle dashes off a short story between 
meals. Dr. Maclaren—or, rather, Dr. Watson, for Maclaren is 
a pen name—has seemed more the clergyman that he is than 
the author in his appearances on the lecture platform. What 
his audience took most direct interest in, while listening to 
him, was his Scotch brogue, which was just pronounced enough 
to add a charm to his speech. He denies that he is going to write 
a book ahout us, but it seems rather a pity that he is not, for he 
has surveyed us more extensively than most British visitors, and 
l ore appreciatively, to judge from the opinions he has expressed 
in newspaper interviews. 

The East has heard but little of Madame Modjeska since 
she retired from the stage to her picturesque hermitage in the 
California mountains. She gave a Los Angeles theatrical audi- 
ence a glimpse of herself recently when she occupied a box to see 
Loie Fuller dance. 
Life with her roses in her quaint bungalow 
home has always been attractive to her, and is now even more 


The charming actress appears to be in im- 
proved health. 


so. She spends some of her leisure composing songs. 
Alabama’s Senator, General Pettus, is an excellent 
representative of the ante-bellum South lawyer, Confederate 


new 
brigadier, and gentleman of the old school. He is seventy-five 
years old, and in age, as in some other characteristics, in direct 
contrast to Georgia’s Senator-elect, Alexander Stephens Clay. 
Mr. Clay belongs to the new South in energy, activity, and abil- 
ity to hustle. He has a local reputation, gained almost as sud- 
denly as Bryan’s, as an orator, and he has a genuine Presidential 
attribute in the humble log-cabin in which he first saw the light 
From this obscure home, which might have been that 
Clay worked his way to his 
Another public official of humble origin 


of day. 
of a poverty-stricken ‘ cracker,” 
present high position. 
is the new Governor of Wisconsin, Major Schofield, who was : 
printer’s devil in his youth. 

Two episodes have occurred coincidently within a few 
days to recall Sheridan’s ride at Winchester. 
veiling, in Philadelphia, of John Mulvany’s ambitious painting 
of the event, which is destined finally for the National Art Gal 


One was the un 


lery at Washington, and the other was the inquiry into the 
mental condition of General George A. Forsythe, who was with 
Sheridan on that historic twenty-mile dash, and whose descrip 
tion of it inspired Thomas Buchanan Forsythe 
was a gallant soldier of the Rebellion and in later Indian war- 
He had a great deal of bis chief’s dash and verve, and he 


tead’s poem. 


fare. 
was once a man of picturesque personality. His subsequent 
misfortunes are all the more, for those reasons, matters of regre 
The greatest’ kite-flyer we have ever had in America, possi- 
bly the greatest kite-flyer the world has known, is Mr. William 
A. Eddy, a merchant of New 
York, and a resident of Bay 
New Mr 
Eddy began making kites for 
the amusement of his children, 


onne, in Jersey. 


interested in 
their construction and in fly 
ing them. 


and so became 
The fad was pur 
sued so successfully that he has 
invented new kinds of kites, 
and 

tudes 


has raised them to alti 
attained before 
Recently he has been experi- 


never 





menting with kite-borne cam 


EDDY. 


MR. WILLIAM A 

eras, and has taken snap-shots 
at the things below. It is likely that such photographs in time 
of war might reveal the position of an enemy and the condition 
of his defenses, The pictures so far taken are certainly curious 
and interesting. The small boy will be astonished to learn that 
Mr. Eddy scorns a tail to any of his kites, and has long ago dis- 
carded them as obsolete. Some of his kites are so large and 


powerful that he needs a windlass to control them, 
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Madame Felia Litvinne, soprano and sister-in-law of [Cd 
ouard de Reszké. She has just made her début at the Metropoli 


tan Opera House. 


Jean Lassalle, the French baritone, now singing with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company.— Photograph by Fal 
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A new portrait of Jean de Reszké as Raoul in ‘Les 
Huguenots.*’— Copyright, 1896, by Aimé Dupont. 
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Calvé, the soprano, who will be heard at the 


E. 8S. Willard, the English actor, now appearing 
opera this season as Selika. 


at Wallack’s Theatre.— Photograph by Morrison 








Yvette Guilbert rehearsing a new song. 


Guilbert dining in the bosom of her family. Guilbert ** making up “’ in her dressing-room, 
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Moody and Sankey. 


THE New York public had barely recovered from the excite- 
ment of the Presidential election when a new sensation came to 


town. This is a rather flippant way of characterizing Dwight 


L. Moody’s great religious revival at the Cooper Union, because 
if ever man’s efforts on behalf of his fellow-men were worthy of 
Moody’s 


commendation, such is the case with But events in 





Mr. Moody has not sat for a photograph for more than twenty years 
DWIGHT L. MOODY AS HE 


this era of the 
they take up in the daily papers, and viewed from that stand- 
point the Moody revival, filling up as it did column after col- 
within the 


new journalism seem to be gauged by the space 


umn with text and illustrations, comes decidedly 


category in question. Here, however, the analogy ends. The 
proceedings themselves were not sensational in the vulgar ac 


ceptation of the word. Certainly, Professor Huxley’s charac- 


il 


MAKING A TELLING POINT, 


Is. 


Ui Lis 
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terization of the 
methods as ‘‘ Corybantic Christianity 
would never apply to the intensely ear- 
nest, yet soberly conducted, propagan- 
da of the veteran revivalist and his 
brother-in-arms, Ira D. Sankey. The 
day the writer visited the Cooper Union 
the revival was virtually at its height, 


Salvation Army’s 
” 








but at no moment on 
this occasion did the 
fervor of the assem- 
blage the 
bounds of reason and 
degenerate into the 
hysterical emotional- 
common to the 
of revivals 


overstep 


ism 
majority 
and camp - meetings. 
Many present were 
deeply moved by the 
rugged eloquence of 
the 
some to the point of giving way to tears, but personal dignity 
The appeal was to the heart, not to the 


great speaker, 


was not forgotten. 
senses. 

As I watched the movements of the leader, 
entire mastery of the situation, the question that presented itself 
What might this strong and positive character have 
calling ? 


and realized his 


was this: 
accomplished had he devoted himself to some other 





Ny 


) Ui 


A frader 


mn prayer ha 


W hatif he had devoted himself to politics? One glance 
around revealed a sea of earnest, thoughtful, intelligent 
faces—faces of men who had left their office-desks, their 
work-shops, their divers occupations, during the busiest 
hours of the day, drawn hither by the fascination of the 
leader’s eloquence, the magnetism of his personality. 
This is the true test of an orator’s power. Moody’sis all 
the greater for the almost homely simplicity of his ora- 
torical methods, the entire absence of that striving for 
effect and resort to theatrical devices which warp the 
efforts of some of the best speakers. 

I have heard him speak but once before, and that 
must have been over twenty years ago, in the Agri 
cultural Hall, Islington, London. Mere boy that I was, 
the impression of this occurrence will never be erfaced 
The vast edifice was filled with a 
two thousand, 


from my memory. 


inultitude estimated at whom 


twenty 
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" SANKEY AT THE HELM. 


for two hours he held spell-bound with his fervent religous 
Revivalism of this kind was something new to the 
two Americans encountered 


appeals. 
Londoners, and at the outset the 
their share of the insular prejudices. It was, moreover, the age 
of Phineas T. Barnum and the ‘ woolly horse,” and pretty 
well everything of transatlantic importance was looked upon 
askance by Europeans. The arrival of the evangelists in Great 
Britain, therefore, furnished food to the comic press for a while, 
and gave rise to disrespectful comments on the part of the more 
serious newspapers. A supposedly humorous pamphlet, entitled 
‘Boosey & Swankey,” throughout 
London at ‘‘ tuppence-aypenny” apiece, and references to the 
new-comers were frequent in the topical songs at the music- 


was hawked extensively 


halls. 

However, it required but one or two meetings such as I men- 
tioned above to close the mouths of all detractors and belittlers 
of the evangelists’ work. It was an instance of ‘‘ fools who came 
to scoff, remained to pray.” Never within the memory of man 
had the spirit of the people been moved in this manner. The 
torpid, phlegmatic, middle-class Englishman was awakening 
from his stupor, and the old Cromwellian spirit was arising 


\ 
y \ 
Leader we Songs 


within him—the spirit that had swept the Cavaliers away like 
chaff in the days of old, and would drive the devil from his 
stronghold in the present materialistic age. Such was the tone 
of some of the newspapers, and the picture was not overdrawn. 
The rough-and-ready American preacher of the gospel, Bible in 
hand, with his homely similes, his illustrative anecdotes, had 
conquered all opposition. Even the austere and dogmatic dig- 
nitaries of the Church of England, whose hostility to public 
revivals in general has always been but thinly disguised, were 
forced to acknowledge that the two transatlantic evangelists— 
the mighty exhorter and the sweet singer—were a power for 
good, for they had reached the hearts of men who never crossed 
the threshold of a regular house of worship. 

Over twenty years have passed since those times, and we find 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, to use a current expression, still 
‘‘at the old stand ” working for the Master, both as full of life 
and vigor as ever, 7, & 
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By ELLA HIGGINSON, 


‘““A Forest 
‘*The Takin’ 


Author of 
In 


II 
THE barn was lighted with coal-oil lamps, set 
on wooden brackets, with reflectors behind them. 
Their odor, blent with that of perspiration, was 
The floor was strewn 
The two 


anything but pleasant. 
with fine shavings from wax candles. 
violinists sat on large dry-goods boxes at one 
end of the They 
crossed and their heads turned to one side ; 


with their legs 
their 
They were ‘‘ tuning up.” 


room. sat 
eyes were half closed. 

Still gripping Drusilla’s wrist, the young man 
led her into the march, which was just form- 
ing. Her mother smiled proudly upon her from 
the midst of a dozen other mothers sitting in 
one corner. One could guess, from a look at the 
faces of those mothers, whose daughters were 
provided with partners, and whose were not. 

** Look-ee !” 
neighbor with a large elbow. 
silla.” 

‘* Where at ?” 

“ W’y, right here—here. 
McGoon.” 

** Oh,” said Mrs. Fleming. 

‘* Where’s your Henrietta at, Mis’ Flemin’ ? 


said Mrs. Peacock, nudging her 
‘* Here’s Dru- 


She’s with Elmer 


I don’t see her on the floor anywheres.” 
**T do’ know,” said Mrs. Fleming, frigidly. 
Mrs. Peacock stood up and searched the room. 
** W’y, she ain’t on the floor,” she said, sitting 
down with a troubled look. ‘‘ Ain’t that too 
How do yuh s’pose that’s 


bad ! happened? 


There seems to be a plenty o’ young men. Even 
that Riley girl’s got a pardner—an’ she can't 
dance for shucks.” 
‘* Henrietta wa’n’t feelin’ overly 
Mrs. Fleming, keeping her chin up. 
** She'll feel better if she gits to dancin’. Oh, 
We'll have 


well,” said 


there she sets over there all alone. 
to ask somebody to dance with ’er.” 
“She can git a plenty pardners without ask 
Fag 
‘* How ?” 
‘*T say she can git a plenty pardners without 
askin 
**Oh, can she? All right, then. 


There’s that 


she-ca’f of a Grandy! If she ain’t got on a 
white tarl’tan—at a dance in a barn! An’a 
low neck an’ short sleeves——” 


‘Well, she can wear a low neck an’ short 
she ain’t thin, like Drusilla. She’s got 


Mc- 
I did 


sleeves ; 
a beautiful neck an’ arms. I see Elmer 
Goon keeps a-lookin’ at ’er mighty close. 
hear——” 

Mrs. Peacock turned a stern gaze upon her. 

‘* What did yuh hear ?” 

‘Oh, nothin’ much. Well, then, I hear that - 
he hangs round ’er They take 


walks sometimes along latish in the evenin’.” 


a good deal. 


Mrs. Peacock fanned violently with a palm- 
leaf ; her face was scarlet. 

‘T always admire to see the grand march,” 
she said. ‘‘ Drusilla goes through it so graceful 
I didn’t ketch what choo said about the Grandy 

I'd be ashamed 
Modest girls don’t 


girl, but it ain’t no matter. 
to wear my dress that way. 
do it.” 
** Not if they're thin !” 
with a little shrill laugh. 
The grand march ended in a plain quadrille. 


cried Mrs. Fleming, 


At its conclusion Drusilla was led, flushed and 


fanning, to a seut beside her mother. Her part- 


ner, after 9 swift glance around the room, 
withdrew to one corner, where several young 
men stood, industriously wiping their necks 


with their handkerchiefs. The night was warm 

The next dance was a schottisch ; then came 
another quadrille. The schottisch had been a 
torment to Drusilla. 
ner, but she could have borne that cheerfully if 
only Elmer had not chosen Hannah Grandy. 
She could not endure the sight of that bare 
arm on his shoulder and that warm, crimson 
And what a red fire 


She had had a poor part 


cheek so close to his lips. 
was in the girl’s black eyes when she lifted the 
languid lids with their fringe of black lashes ! 
Surely, surely, thero fire in the 
man’s eyes, too, as he looked down on the beau- 


was a new 
tiful girl-woman swinging so yieldingly in his 
arms. The lowliest community has its Delilah 

Drusilla’s feet lost their lightness. 

The quadrille was better; Elmer was not even 
in the same set with Hannah Grandy. Thena 
large card with ‘‘ Waltz” written on it was 

Drusilla’s heart commenced to beat 
All the waltzes were hers, But the 


hung up. 
again. 


Orchid,” 


of 


ete. 


“The Cuttin’ Out Bart Winn,’ 


of Old Mis’ Lane,” 


master of ceremonies suddenly climbed upon a 
box and shouted : ‘‘ Ladies take their choice !” 

There was the usual titter among the girls: 
the young men fell back, smiling, sheepish, and 
stood awkwardly waiting to be chosen. Then 
there was a flutter and a scramble. 

Drusilla arose and made her way modestly 
When within three steps of 


her 


across the room 
Elmer, Hannah Grandy flashed past 
slipped her bare, bangled arm through his 
He looked down into her eyes 
Drusilla, herself 


and 
and 
drew him away. 
as he went, and 
the look. 

She stood still. 


unseen, Saw 


The color ebbed out of her 
face, the smile left her lips ; the lights and the 
people went swimming dizzily around her. She 
walked slowly back to her mother. She was 
very pale. There was a wide, strained look in 
her eyes. 

‘Got left, did 
cheerfully. 

** Yes’m,” said Drusilla. 

‘* Well, why don’t choo hyak, as the siwashes 


yuh?” said Mrs. Fleming, 


an 


say, an’ choose s mmebody else 
‘**There ain’t anybody else I'd choose,” said 
the girl, simply. 
‘*T w'u’dn’t be sech 
mother, fiercely. ‘‘ I'd 
‘**T don’t want anybody else.” 
‘* Well, what if yuh don’t? Ac’ as if yuh do, 
Don’t ever let a man see yuh don’t 


a heifer ! 
go an’ git somebody else.” 
5 5 ~ _ 


whispered her 


anyhow. 
want anybody but him, gump.” 
“Why not ? 
the truth.” 
** Oh—gump !” 


I believe in lettin’ people see 


‘You don’t want me to act a lie, do you ?” 

‘Talk low. That Mis’ Flemin’ ’ll hear yuk 
next. I don’t care whuther yuh ac’ a lie, or 
not. If yuh want to keep a man in love with 
yuh, yuh have to ac’ as if you didn’t care too 
much about him. He'll git tired of yuh soon as 
he sees he’s got choo.” 

‘I don’t believe it.” The girl’s voice was 
‘* Not if he’s the right kind of 
I find it out, 


fierce with pain. 
man—an’ if he ain’t, the sooner 
the better.” 

** Mule !” 

‘* Well, you needn’t to tell me that if a man 
loves a woman he'll think any less of her be 
cause she don’t act flirty, but lets him see she 
loves him an’ never thinks of anybody else.” 

‘* Who told yuh that ?” 

* Nobody told me, I feel it. Dve told him 
now that I love him, so I’m not goin’ to pretend 
to any body I don’t.” 

“Yuh ain’t got a bit o’ spunk! If yuh’ve 
gone an’ told him that, before he’s reg’lar asked 
yuh to marry him, yuh’ll never git him—never 

an’ that’s all there is about it.” Mrs. Peacock’s 
tone was full of bitterness. 

* Well, 
have to be dishonest an’ act a lie,” 


I'd rather never get him than to 
said the girl, 
proudly. There was a ring in her voice and a 
flash in her glance as it rested upon her mother. 

‘‘____ had spring chicken fer dinner, fried,” 
said a woman’s voice behind them, exultingly 
tender as tender. 


“Tt was An’ pickle-beets, 
an’ roastin’-ears, an’ peaches-an’-cream. I tell 
you !” 

**Oh, hush—klk, kik, kik!” cried another 


woman, Clapping her large hands together in 
a very ecstasy of envy. ‘‘ It makes my mouth 
water to think o’ sech a dinner in a hop-field ! 
What on earth did you fry it on ?” 

When the next waltz was called, Elmer came 
and stood before Drusilla. He expected that she 
She lift- 
ed her eyes and gave him a gentle, steady look. 
His eyelids fluttered. 

When a man’s eyelids flutter, he has been 


would rise with her usual joyousness. 


doing something wrong. 
This is our waltz,” he said, reddening a 
litt] 

* Yes,” said the girl, simply ; ‘‘ but I didn’t 
know’s you’d come for me, so I promised to 
dance it with Curley Winston.” 

Mrs. Peacock’s heart swelled with triumph. 
Had Drusilla got her spunk up ? 

The searlet 
‘* Well, yuh promised it to me first.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, distinctly, ‘‘ but I 
know’s you’d come for me.” 


young man’s face was now. 


didn’t 
He stood a moment, silent ; then he said, sul- 


lenly: ‘* Well, come an’ have some lemonade, 
an’ we'll see about this,” 


She arose at once and went with 
him. 

‘** Yuh can tell him yuh promised 
me first,” he said, holding his chin 
up and lifting his feet high as he 
walked 

‘*T wouldn't like to do that: he 
never served me that way.” 

‘* Well, IL ast choo for this waltz at 
five o’clock this mornin’.” 

‘You me for all the waltzes, 
Elmer.” 

‘ I—that so ?”’ 

‘Yes, that’s so. I to 


you for the ladies’ choice, an’ you 


ast 


went get 


walked right off with Hannah 
Grandy.’ 
* Well I didn’t reckon a—a 


ladies’ choice counted.” 

He handed her a glass of lemonade. She held 
it and looked at him with kind, but stern, eyes. 
‘Why not ”” 

“Oh, I don’t know jest why not,” he 
‘“*She come along an’ ast me, an’ I 


said, 
helplessly. 
went.” 

**Oh! Then if she come along an’ ast you for 
this’n, I spose you’d go, too.” 

He was silent. 

‘““Are you goin’ to dance any more waltzes 
with her, Elmer ?”’ 

** Well, I- 
he faltered, miserably. 
ast me to ask her—so I hatto. Here comes that 
galoot of a Winston. Now yuh tell him yuh 
promised this dance to me.” 

But, still with that look of gentle patience on 
her face, the girl walked away with the other 
Elmer stood by the door and watched 


-did ask her for one or two more,” 


“She jest as good as 


man. 

them. There was a black frown on his brow. 
A quadrille followed the waltz. He had en 

gaged a young woman for the dance ; 


he had reluctantly led her out on the floor and 


and when 


turned an uneasy glance around the room he 
found, to his consternation, that Drusilla and 
her mother were quietly taking their departure 
from the barn. 

Drusilla walked silently beside her 
mother in the ‘“Yuh keep 
your spunk up,” said that lady in a stern whis- 


along 


sweet darkness. 


per, ‘‘an’ yub’re all right.” 

Drusilla was silent. 

‘“Don’t keep it up too high, though,” added 
Mrs. Peacock, after a moment’s reflection. 
‘* Yuh hear ?” . 

‘ Yes’m.” 

‘* Well, why don’t choo answer ?” 

‘I didn’t have anything to say ’sthe reason.” 

‘* He’s dead in love with yuh ; a body can see 
But that don’t hender 
a man’s a-flirtin’, if some other girl flings her 
self right at him.” 


that with a ha’f 0’ eye. 


‘**T guess it henders the right kind of a man.” 

‘*Oh, yuh talk so! There ain’t any right kind 
0’ men.” 

Drusilla drew a long breath that was not 
quite a sigh. 

‘* Well,” she said, in a tone that her mother 


knew and dreaded. 


Pll never get married 
I’ve made up my mind.” 

‘** Loon !” cried her mother, furiously. ‘* Yuh 
ain’t got a speck o’ sense! Where'd yuh git 
your idiotic at, I'd like to know ! Not from me. 
Yuh’d an’ let a man like McGoon 
off the hook jest because he danced with some 
other girl! I reckon yuh expect to keep him 
tied to your apron-string the rest o’ his natural 
life.” 

‘*Tt wasn’t the dancin’,” said Drusilla, clear 
ly. ‘‘It was the — principle. He 
wasn’t right to dance with her when he’d ast 
me; but he jest felt like doin’ it, so he did, 
right or wrong, an’ thought I’d overlook it.” 

‘** Any girl w’u’d if she had any sense.” 

‘*T guess I ain’t got any, then,” said Drusilla, 
quietly, pausing for her mother to enter the 
tent “i won’t take the trouble to 
keep his word an’ not hurt the feelin’s of the 
girl he pretends to love before he marries, he 


Elmer 


o 
go 


knew it 


a man 


won’t afterwards.” 
**Yuh fool, you !” 
into the dark tent. 
The girl stood for a moment listening to the 
Then the 
barn doors were opened and the wail of the 


cried her mother, groping 


low wind rippling the hop leaves. 
violins arose and fell. Tears came, stinging, to 
her eyes. She went into the tent at once, bend- 
ing through the opening, over which she closed 
and buttoned the canvas with shaking fingers. 
The followitig day, being Sunday, few in the 
hop-field breakfasted before noon. Drusilla re 
mained in the tent all day. Her mother went 
the 


In the evening. she 


around visiting other tents and 


shacks in the 
went to the services in the little white school 


among 
afternoon. 


house down by the river. 
Just as the sun was setting Drusilla heard a 
about in 


step outside the tent. It shambled 


front of the door for a minute or more ; then 
Mr. McGoon’s voice said, ** Drusilla !” 

She arose at once and opened the canvas door. 
She was very pale, but the look she gave him 
was clear and steady. She wore a pale-green 
linen dress, A plume of rose-colored fireweed 
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was tucked into her girdle. She had never 
looked prettier 

‘*Well, Elmer,” she said, kindly. ‘You 


come in ?”” 
He twisted awkwardly. His eyes fastened 
hungrily, from under their fluttering lids, upon 


her beauty A 


“Don’t choo want to take a walk down 
through the pasture to the river ? 

She hesitated. ‘‘?d just as soon,” she said, 
then 


His face brightened. 

She came out and walked lightly along beside 
him, bareheaded. 
put color into her cheeks and turned her gold 
hair to a deep, beautiful red. The soft wind 
blew short locks across her brow and temples. 


The sunset falling upon her 


Cattle and sheep were lying and standing 


under the trees, The fireweed lifted its rosy 


plumes everywhere. There were great billows 
of the everlasting’s greenish snow ; the golden 
rod put up its lovely spikes among the ferns, 
and there was many a gay company of lavender 
asters. The banks of the creeks were blue with 
that daintiest of forget-me-nots. 
all the beauty of earth and sky, 


the brooklime 

The girl saw 
but for once it gave her no pleasure. It seemed 
to her, as they walked along together silently, 
that every flower bending toward her whis- 
pered : ‘‘ It is the last, last time !” 

They came finally to the river and sat down 
on the bank under a maple-tree. They 
sat there before—was it only three days ago, 


had 
thought the girl. It seemed like months. 

The river moved slowly before them, bearing 
the sunset’s deep crimson upon its breast. There 
was a low marsh near by, wherein grew tall 
velvet tulés, from whose cool depths came the 
dreamy murmur of the frogs. 

He looked 
He stretched out a 
big warm hand and laid it on hers 

She trembled strongly ; then she lifted her 
level look to his eyes. 

** Yes, Elmer ?” 

** Ain’t choo a-goin’ to forgive me for 
for last night, you know ?” 

‘Oh, yes; Pve already forgive you.” 

‘*That’s a brick !” 
‘* D’yuh know, I felt all broke up when yuh left 
the barn last night ?” 

‘* Did you ?” said the girl. 


‘* Drusilla,” said the young man. 
at her with miserable eyes. 


oh, 


He moved closer to her 


Her voice shook 
This was her life-tragedy; and his tone betrayed 
unconsciously that to him it was only a comedy 
with a serious vein running through it. 

“Yes, Idid. Drusilla” up 
**T’m ready to marry yub any day yuh set,” 


his chin went 


** Oh,” she cried, with a quick sob, a dry sob ; 


*“T can’t marry you, Elmer—never. Don't 

think about it. It’s—it’s all over.” 
**Can’t—marry—me !” He stared at her. 

**Camt—marry—me! Why, what on earth’s 


What’s all over 7” 


our goin’ together 


got into yuh, now ? 
** Our You can go an’ 
marry—Hannah Grandy.” 
‘Oh, Lord,” Mr. MeGoon. ‘“ Yub’re 
jealous !”) She shrank, as if from a rude blow. 
‘* Now see here, Drusilla ; 


said 


I don’t want to mar 
ry Hannah Grandy. I give yuh my word, | 
wouldn’t marry her if she was the only girl on 
Puget Sound.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know jest why. She—well, she 
ain’t the kind of girl a fellow wants to marry, 
She 


yuh know. oh, she’s jest the kind of a 


girl to dance with—er.” 

Oh,” said Drusilla, putting back a lock of 
hair with a steady hand ; ‘ you want to marry 
Is that it ?” 
said Mr. McGoon, ele- 


‘*T never see your beat to pin a fellow 


me an’ waltz with her! 
** Oh—huckleberries !” 
gantly. 


down! It ought to be enough for yuh to know 
I want to marry yuh an’ not her.” 

The sunset had drawn all its beautiful colors 
away from the valley and mountains and borne 
Pearl 
west 


gold 
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them to some other where across the sea 

the 
Venus had lit her splendid lamp, and the 
rim of the harvest 


and lavender clouds were piled in 


moon was trembling like a 
thin sickle on the brow of the hill. 

‘*Tt’s not Drusilla. ‘I 
you, Elmer, but I can’t marry you. 


enough,” said love 
I love you 
so I never could have a thought or a pleasure 
that didn’t have you in the centre. When a 
girl loves like that, she oughtn’t to marry any- 
body that doesn’t love her just the same.” 

‘* Well, if I didn’t love yuh I wouldn’t ask yuh 
to marry me.” 
The 
exaltation of her thought shone from her eyes 
and lifted even him a little out of his animal- 
ism. 


She turned a full, slow look upon him. 


! You don’t know love is! 
She breathed, rather than uttered, the words. 
You would make 


good 


** Love what 
‘You want to marry me. 


what the world calls a husband ; you 
would give me a good home an’ a hired girl- 
perhaps, even, a set of hair-cloth furniture ”— 
a miserable smile moved her lips. ‘* You would 
set me down in such a home an’ expect me to 
If I told you 
1 wanted less comfort an’ more love, you'd pat 


me on the back an’ say you never saw my beat 


never have a wish outside of it. 
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—there was no such tiling as pleasin’ me. But 
oh ing 
I'd go mad tryin’ to make your love match 
mine. My love is one great prayer to God, day 
an’ night.” Her voice quivered and broke. She 
threw her head down on her knees and burst 


she cried out, passionately, ‘‘ J love you ! 


into wild sobbing. 

When her passion had spent itself she lifted 
her head and looked at him with sweet, but 
very sorrowful, eyes. ‘‘Oh, my dearest,” she 
said, ‘‘ we would be so wretched together. Go 
an’ marry some girl that’ll be’ satisfied with a 
home an’ the kind of love that most men have 
to give ; an’ be glad always that I had strength 
to prove my great love for you by not marryin’ 
you. You will be happy, an’ I” 
‘* You mustn’ pity me. My love is a fire that’ll 


she hesitated. 


keep me warm. An’ then I have God,” she ut- 
tered, very softly. ‘I’m not religious an’ I’m 
not churchy, you know ; but I have God more 
than most people. I see Him in every sunset 
an’ in every tree an’ every flower. It is the God 
’n my love that makes it so beautiful.” 

Mr. McGoon arose slowly, as if ina state of 
stupefaction. He pulled his long figure up and 
lifted his chin high. 

‘* Well, all is,” he said, distinctly, ‘‘ I think 
yuh’re ’n idjit—or else yuh’ve been a-readin’ 
yellow-back novels. If yuh think Ill keep on 
a-coaxin’ yuh to marry me, yuh’ll git fooled- 
that’s all.” ; 

He turned his broad back on her and went 
striding away, without another word, along the 
path to the hop-field. 

Drusilla looked after him with sorrowful eyes. 
She did not know that it was the ideal, not the 
man, that she loved with such exalted passion. 
There was no one to tell her; and she had no 
books. Her wisdom was as the fragrance of a 
flower. 

‘* He’ll marry somebody else,” she said, her 
eyes still dwelling upon him ; ‘‘ an’ have a fine 
farm an’ horses an’ cattle. He may be a Sena- 
tor an’ take his wife to Olympia in the winter. 
He'll give her at least three dresses a year, an’ a 
top-buggy—that always needs oilin’—an’ a set 
of hair-cloth furniture ; he may even get her 
an’ org’n with a high back an’ brackets—but 
hell never, never, never let her stay out till 
midnight to hear the wind in the trees or the 
tide comin’ upthe beach. . . . And I— 

Her eyes turned upward to the red lamps of 
heaven 

[THE END.] 


Thought Transference. 


(Concluded.) 


Ir I push this elastic, impenetrable, tenuous 
jelly” two feet away from my shoulder with 
my open hand, its motion completes the circuit 
of the globe in a sect mad, and the far end of the 
column swells out and fills up the vacuum after 
my forward-pushing hand. 

In other words, I push the air, but the ether 
passes through my hand. 

Electricity, light, the Réntgen ray, sound 
(practically) are all different forms of the mo 
tion of this ether. If it be light, the motion 
is in the form of undulating waves, like those 
produced in a rope fastened at one end and 
suddenly shaken at the other. If it be electric- 
ity, the motion takes the form of gradually 
widening circles about the wire, such as in 
water follow the fall of a pebble into the placid 
bosom of some still, deep-wood pool. 

If it be sound—and sound is primarily air 
motion through practically ether-motion—the 
impulse is transported in what the physicist 
calls vibratory waves. He means that they take 
the shape of a backward and forward tremor, 
due to alternate condensations and rarefac 
tions in the atmosphere or other transmitting 
medium, which may be a solid or the ether. 

Every sensation which reaches our brain 
centres from the outer world through our end 
organs of sense and by our special nerves of 
sense has its origin in some local disturbance of 
matter, or of ether, or of both. 

If a stone falls upon the floor, or some person 
calls me, or an electric light is turned on, or a 
rose is held to my nose, the sounds, or sights, or 
odors to which these phenomena give rise begin 
in local disturbances of the equilibrium of the 
ether, and the sound waves, or light waves, or 
odorous waves start out in their peculiar mode 
of locomotion from the spots of disturbance and 
finally impinge upon the retinee of my eyes, or 
upon the Organ of Corti in my middle ears, or 
upon the hair-cells in my nostrils. 

This may stand as a general explanation of 
how sensations reach, primarily, our end-organs 
of sense, and secondarily our brain-centre cells 
through the nerves. 

Nerve force resembles electricity more than 
any other mode of motion of ether, except that 
it moves very slowly. 

My wife looks into the selenium receiver of a 
‘* telephote” 
face in the selenium transmitter which I hold 


in San Francisco, and I see her 


in my hand in New York, This discovery, 
made by Elias E. Ries, has already been de 
scribed in this paper. 
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The rose ‘‘ looks” into the retinze of my eyes, 
and its image is thrown up in a cell in the sight- 
centre of my brain. 

The mechanism in both cases is precisely the 
same. The selenium receiver changes light 
waves into waves of electricity and back again 
at the transmitter end of the wire into the 
original picture. 

My retinz change the picture of the rose 
into electricity, which speeds along the optic 
nerve, and in the brain-cell the same picture 
is thrown up. 

Exactly the same analogy can be drawn be- 
tween the hearing apparatus in our brains and 
the telephone. 

This is the single difference. Electricity trav- 
els one hundred and eighty thousand miles a 
second along a telegraph-wire, and only at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour over a nerve. 

It is easy to understand what destruction 
would be wrought on both end-organs, nerves, 
and brain-cells if electricity traveled at the 
speed of one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles a second along the common carriers of 
the brain—the nerves. 

My readers have all noticed those big letters 
formed of incandescent lamps fastened to a wall 
at Twenty-third Street and Broadway, which, 
when lighted up with electricity, make lumi- 
nous sentences, 

Well, the cells in the brain have each of them 
the same pictorial quality when lighted by the 
electricity of thought. 

A different sensation is stored in its proper 
picture form in each of these various cells. 
And when I think, I send a current of the elec- 
tricity of thought through these cells and they 
become luminous, Their potential picture glows 
out. 

One always sees a picture in his brain of 
what he calls up in thought. 

I wrote this article on November 2d. On 
November 3d I received a copy of a European 
scientific periodical describing the investiga- 
tions of Lugaro in Italy, and Nissl in Germany. 

They form most fascinating and complete 
confirmation of my views. Lugaro’s studies in 
brain-cell histology with the microscope prove 
that the spindle cells contain as their proto 
plasm an achromatic fibrous substance and a 
chromatic molecular substance. 

The achromatic substance forms the outline 
and linear shading of brain-cell pictures, and 
the chromatic substance, held in place by the 
achromatic, is the stipple or air-brush dotting. 

And now let me apply the facts we have ob- 
tained to telepathy. 

Every sensation coming from the outer world 
begins in a lecal disturbance not only of molec- 
ular matter, but also of the ether which per- 
meates it. 

The lighting up of an image or of images in 
my brain-cells by the passage of the electric 
spark of thought causes a series of local dis- 
turbances in these cells, and the waves of ether 
so started widen out from them until they 
reach and light up the particles in a cell in 
some other brain where the image of the same 
object is stored. 

This is the physical explanation of telepathy. 

Nerves are, like telegraph-wires, able to carry 
an electric message equally well in either direc- 
tion. 

That this is so has been shown by an experi 
ment upon a rat’s tail. The tip of the tail was 
rubbed raw and then sutured to a like raw 
made spot in the centre of the rat’s back. 

When the tip healed into union with this spot 
in the back its former base was severed from it 
by the stroke of a knife. 

The base of the tail now curled up as the tip 
had originally curled, and the sense of touch 
was also transferred to the newly tip-made base 
of the rat’s tail. 

Every picture which my ‘* thought-spark ” 
lights up in one of my brain-cells creates ether 
waves in the very act of becoming luminous. 
These waves circle through space instantane 
ously in all directions. 

Every word that I utter flies fifteen hundred 
feet a second through space. 

It is very easy to understand how brains at 
tuned to the reception of these delicate space- 
messages may almost instantly apprehend 
sights and sounds whose original ether dis 
turbance occurs many miles away. 

This subject of thought transference is inti 
mately allied with the transference of elec 
tricity through space without wires, by means 


f conducting air strata and earth currents, 
which a number of well-known physicists are 
now on the verge of achieving. 

It is also closely related with the transmis 
sion of sound on a ray of light—the radiaphone 
or photophone—which Dr, A. Graham Bell has 
actually accomplished. 

The views of Elias E. Ries, the well-known 
electrical expert, are identical in every respect 
with my own. 

Professor Ames, of Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity, believes that thought is a mode of motion 
which is either entirely of the ether, or which 
affects ether as well as matter. 

S$. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 





The New Journalism. 


THE best men and women in New York are 
agreed that the new journalism is an evil influ- 
ence of exceeding power. The protest against 
it in LESLIE’s WEEKLY of two weeks ago has 
called forth many responses of approval. An 
exposition of the evil done by the reckless jour- 
nalists of this new and impure school is quite 
unnecessary, but it is well, while discussing sug- 
gestions for a cure of the evil, to hear what 
some of the foremost men think of the subject. 

Theodore Roosevelt, president of the Board 
of Police Commissioners, expressing himself to 
the LESLIE representative in his characteristic- 
ally emphatic way, denounced in unqualified 
terms the baseness and downright criminality 
of the degenerate press, specifying by name the 
two flagrant offenders that at present are rivals 
for the odious supremacy. Mr. Roosevelt did 
not refer to the persistent falsifying, by these 
two journals, of his own and his fellow-officials’ 
acts and utterances ; he has already dealt with 
such attacks categorically in public print. But, 
in the light of his personal observation and ex- 
perience, through his official responsibilities, he 
does not hesitate to say that here, in the mis- 
used power of the press, is one of the most 
formidable, because the most baffling and in- 
tangible, of the evils which the police have to 
combat. 

‘* The demoralizing effect of these sensational 
sheets,” said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘is direct, wide- 
spread, and 
fearful. They 
deliberately 
incite to law- 
breaking and 
crime. Instead 
ofelevating the 
unfortunate 
people they 
reach, they de- 
grade them. 
With their in 
decent pictures 
and glaring 
hea d-lines — 
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many of which ought to render their publishers 
liable to criminal prosecution—they exert a 
power which the illiterate, the weak-minded, 
and the young find it difficult to resist. Puta- 
tive criminals become thus confirmed, and wher- 
ever a character hangs in the balance, these 
papers tend to turn it to the bad. Unfortu- 
nately, these corrupters of youth cannot be di- 
rectly brought to judgment; it is not practi- 
cable to ‘raid ’ or suppress them ; nor, as in the 
case of other obscene matter, to forbid the ex- 
posure of their wares for sale or their trans- 
mission through the post. The average scandal- 
monger is an expert evader of the law. There 
is one step which might be taken toward deal- 
ing with this corrupt phase of journalism, and 
that is a quiet but concerted policy of public 
ostracism ; in other words, a moral boycott. 
The newspaper which is not fit for the home 
circle should be banished from the club read- 
ing-room and the public library. It should be 
made a point of honor by ladies and gentlemen 
to let the avowedly unclean journal severely 
alone, with the Police Gazette and a certain 
species of railway-train literature. This would 
not amount to much at first ; but by degrees 
the organization of decent sentiment would be- 
gin to count.” 

Dr. Parkhurst said to a representative of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY : ‘‘ I am glad you are taking 
. up this matter. It 
is one which, of late, 
has given me, in 
common with the 
rest of the normal 
community, much 
concern. The vicious 
ness and degrada- 
tion of the press, as 
shown in the in 

REV. DR. PARKHURST, ‘Stances which we all 

know, have reached 
an extreme that surpasses belief. A great 
change must come, and quickly. But in the 
meantime the influence of these newspapers is 
widely subversive of all the ends that reform 
ers and the champions of good government 
are striving to bring about. What is the use 
of reforming the police, while pandering to dis 
order and crime? I can testify, from direct 
experience in the work of the City Vigilance 
League, to the fearful power for evil wielded 
by these monstrosities of modern journalism, 
not merely upon individuals, but upon whole 
classes. They exhale a deadly moral miasma 
that none can wholly escape 

‘* What are we to do about it? What remedy 
shall be applied ? I have an idea, which is grow 
ing into an enthusiastic conviction. I believe 
it is the women who are to banish this plague. 
In their pure-minded sentiment lies the subtle 
power to clear the moral atmosphere and to 
drive out the unclean things. Let the women 
unite, let their concerted influence be felt in 
this direction, and the depraved newsmonger 
must lose countenance at once and forever. 
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Even Pulitzer would find that it did not pay to 
run in opposition to the home and heart senti- 
ment of the entire community. 

‘* How shall this potent influence of feminine 
refinement be brought to bear? Never mind 
about that. The immediate thing to do is to 
call forth its exercise. Let the light shine, and 
the darkness is dispelled as by magic.” 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, when asked for 
his opinion about sensational journalism, re- 
plied, in his frank and genial way : ‘‘ My head 
is full of other things just now, and I don’t want 
to be quoted on the subject. I mean to preach 
about it, though I haven’t got around to it yet. 
You see, the press is such a mighty engine—a 
kind of elementary force—that works both ways, 
for good and for bad. It is bad only when the 
devil and his angels manage temporarily to get 
editorial control. When such a misfortune 
happens it is still the devil and his angels that 
we must fight, and not journalism. Now, we 
have an organization of matchless power for 
just this fight, and that is the church. It is the 
greatest force in our republic. Neither demor- 
alizing journalism, nor demoralizing anything, 
can stand against its influence, when directly 
exerted. If a reform movement is to be inau- 
gurated in the direction of the newspapers, Dr. 
Parkhurst’s suggestion is the right one—that 
the women of the community, with their re- 
fined sentiment and example, should set it go- 
ing.” 

Peculiarly apposite to the standpoint from 
which this question of ‘‘the new journalism” 
should be dis- 
cussed, are two 
passages from 
the editorial 
pages of the 
Century Maga- 
zine. Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson 
Gilder, the edit- 
or of the Cent- 
ury, being also 
identified with 
the work of the ; 
City Vigilance 
League, of 
which the Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst 
is president, RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
was asked by 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY for an expression on the 
subject under discussion. He promptly re- 
ferred to the articles mentioned—which were 
not written by himself—as expressing not only 
his individual sentiment and convictions, but 
equally those of his editorial associates. It is 
interesting to note that the passages cited were 
written five years ago, when the arch-exemplar 
of muck-rake newsmongering stood alone in 











se 


his infamy, his despicable ‘* success” having 
not yet tempted a formidable rival into the 
field of dishonor. 


“ The newsmonger [in contradistinction to the jour- 
nalist} is an editor cr publisher who looks upon the 
public functions of a journalist as the opportunity and 
cover of making merchandise of other people's affairs 
to satisfy the curiosity of those who will buy. He 
recognizes in the public a depraved taste as well as a 
healthy intelligence, and caters to both; he measures 
the influence of his journal by the number of copies 
he can sell, and not by the effect of his teachings; 
his public, so far as ‘news’ shonld satisfy it, is any 
class, vile or innocent, whose interests may be culti 
vated. He lashes law-breakers on one page, and on 
another (maybe in his advertising pages) supplies 
them with the information that is a part of the tools 
of their lawlessness. While a doctor of divinity, per- 
haps, is assisting him with moral views in one depart- 
ment of his newspaper, a companion of ruffians is 
entertaining dog-fighters, pugilists, pool-sellers, and 
other law- breakers in the column alongside. And 
why? Because his self-constituted mission is to print 
whatever will sell, and because the news of vice is in 
teresting, not alone to its professors, but also to thou 
sands who are ashamed to practice it. He excuses his 
traffic in heartless gossip of weak or unfortunate per- 
sons, and in records of immorality and unlawful 
amusements, by saying that the public wants such 
news or it would not buy, and, therefore, if he did not 
take the profits of the sale himself somebody else, less 
scrupulous, would do so. He likes to wield the power 
of the press as niu h as does the journalist, and is 
oftener tempted to abuse his facilities for dealing out 
private as well as public vengeance. Modern expan- 
sion of the means and ends of journalism gives him a 
power over the reputations of private individuals and 
public officers and law-makers that is the greatest tyr 
anny of the time, and provides him with a capacity for 
self-defense which laughs at the few and superannu- 
ated restraints of the law 

* As arule, the masier mind in a newspaper corpora- 
tion is a single person owning a majority of the stock. 
He it is who determines whether the influence of his 
jourtal shall tend upward or downward. In our view 
he is not carrying ‘the standard’ of ‘ public taste’ 
‘forward as fast and as far as the public permits’ him 
He is pursuing honor or gain, or both, according to his 
tastes and his lights. His newspaper is as much an 
expression of his mental and moral personality as the 
atmosphere of the mephitis or the clover-breathing 
kine is of its distinctive habits and nature,” 


Whatever may be the remedy, that remedy 
should be discovered and applied as quickly 
as possible, for vulgarity is being cultivated 
with a fearful industry. No privacy is respect- 
ed and no delicacy considered, 
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A QUESTION OF TEMPERATURE. 
SHE (from the Hub)—** Cremation has become quite a fad in 
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_ He—** That is very interesting. What degree of heat is re- 
quired to thaw out a Bostonian ?" THE BACHELORS’ BALL. 
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From “ In Vanity Fair,” published by R, H. Russell & Son, Copyright, 1896, by Mitchell & Mill-r = ve ; , : ; 
ae y Wire oF AmERIcAN MrnisteR—** Dear me, Mr. Penrose! who is that beautiful Russian in the shockingly 
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Mr. Penrose—''I think that must be one of the Orloffs,"’ 
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Milford Sound is pre-eminent in its elements of picturesque grandeur. ilne Peak, shown on the left of the engravinz, is a snow-clad peak six thousand feet hi Its base extends to the water’s edge ; the sides are covered with a semi-tropical growth, 


while numerous waterfalls rush down from the ice above to the placid waters below. 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD—MORNING ON MILFORD SOUND, NEW ZEALAND.—From a ParIntTING BY FRED. B. SCHELL. 
‘s Weekly. 
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Clinton Ross. 


I FIND on inquiry that current gossip has it 
that Mr. Clinton Ross is at present writing 
stories and novels as a profession, for the sim- 
ple reason that circumstances do not permit of 
his riding to hounds or driving coaches for 
pastime. I hasten to add that if I give heed to 
these lazy rumors it is only to deny them ; al- 
though on a pinch I might admit a strong prob- 
ability that, but for the peremptory hint of ad 
versity, Mr. Ross might not to-day be occupy- 
ing the prominent place in the field of letters 
which I am but a poor plagiarist to assign him. 
For my own part, I am rather pleased that 
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things have turned out just as they have, since 
adversity has forced—and is forcing—Mr. Ross 
to disclose the true bent of his personality, 
which is, in the light of results, certainly that 
of a man of letters. 

I do not wish to be unduly flattering, but it 
seems to me that among the young writers, as I 
Ross is one of the best- 
And in sup- 
to say that, 


count them over, Mr 
equipped to run a successful race. 
port of this statement it is time 
while he is known to the general public asa 
regular contributor to a number of our leading 
periodicals, and as an author whose volumes 
may be purchased in limited quantities in our 
book-shops, his interest in the art of fashioning 
fiction is no new development. My knowledge 
of the facts in Mr. Ross’s career enables me to 
say with assurance that his fondness for what 
is known, in the profession, as ‘* copy-making ” 
came as near as possible to being born with 
him. 

If I must make good my conjectures I may 
but refer to his college comrades, who will at- 
test his industry, and the absorbing attraction 
literature had for him, at a time when young 
men are apt to care little more for their desk 
The 


attention, therefore, given so willingly to his 


than for other serious forms of recreation. 


first publications was not profitlessly bestowed 
on a novice, but was given to one who had read 
the classics to some practical purpose, and 
knew, accordingly, that if the master of all fas- 
tidiousness advised no day to pass without its 
line, he equally discouraged the ignorant mod- 
ern notion that an author is held under a stern 
responsibility to print all he writes. Mr. Ross, 
who takes himself seriously only up to the 
point of believing that, good and acceptable as 
his work is, he isalways capable, provide. he ex- 
ercise the necessary self-denial, of making it still 
better, knew in his ’prentice days the use of the 
scrap-basket, and was conscious that the hospi- 
table grate was made for other purposes than 
mere warmth-giving to an aspiring author. 

The public that buys books can scarcely im- 
agine how much it is spared, and, on the other 
hand, how much it gains, by this scrupulous re 
vision. I may add that it has a further effect, 
in that it often lures the readers into thinking 
that a new favorite author like Mr. Clinton 
Ross fell upon his mission by accident, and en- 
tered upon his career in the full possession of all 
his gifts. I have hinted that such was not the 
case with him; and, therefore, if his public 
applauds his work for its finish and maturity, 
it is only because he has possessed sufficient 
artistic conscience to give forth only what is 
his best. 

Nominally, what may be called his public 
career began a year ago, when Messrs, G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons published his first long novel, 
‘*The Countess Bettina.” The story was writ 
ten at angry speed, at a period when Mr, Ross 
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was covering miscellaneous ‘‘ assignments” for 
the editor of the Evening Sun, and in one sense 
may be accepted as his protest against the un 
congenial treadmill of daily 
find that the book was not unkindly received 
by an indulgent public, but its importance is 


journalism. | 


quite independent of its literary qualities, in that 
it gained the author his freedom, and launched 
If the public did not 
Mr. 
in its eagerness to learn the romantic histor 


him fairly on his career. 
obstruct the entrances to Putnam’s store, 
of the cold-eyed countess, the story opened the 
penetrating editorial eye to Mr. Ross’s merits, 
and from the day the countess introduced the 
modest arbiter of her fate to the public that 
reads, he has enjoyed an enviable and well 
deserved vogue. 
To say that Mr 
is to say what is quite true, yet to say some 


toss is an industrious writer 


thing which may be misunderstood, since in 
dustry in the production of fiction is often 
loosely used to describe commonplace talents 
Mr. 
place, and if he dislikes one thing more than 
affectation, it is this journeyman view of his 
His industry, therefore, applied itself to 
Or, I might put his case dif 
and to 


Ross, however, is anything but common 


art. 
experimentation. 
ferently by saying that his genius was 
a certain extent is still—hunting for its own. 

Mr. turns, 
different styles, and has given himself to a 


Ross has tried, by a number of 
variety of subjects almost as broad as the liter- 
ary field itself. He has given himself to real- 
ism, to the improbable, and to the historical, 
both fantastical And he has 
achieved creditable work in all departments. 
Taking ‘‘The Adventures of Three Worthies,” 
“The Aide-de-Camp,” and ‘* The Countess Bet- 
tina” as satisfactory specimens of Mr. 


and veracious. 


2oss’s 
various ‘*‘ manners,” it is evident, when account 
is taken of the fine quality of these stories, that 
their author has more than demonstrated his 
versatility. 

I am loath to prophesy even in literary 
futures, but I am tempted to hazard a guess 
that eventually Mr. Ross’s laurels—and laurels 


will certainly be his reward, of this I am 
certain — will be won in the field of his- 
torical fiction. And by historical fiction I 


do not limit my meaning to the mere repro- 
duction of actual and verifiable historical 
facts, but think of it as including that broad, 
imaginative treatment of actuality 
which we associate with the names of Steven- 
son and Dumas. To work of this character 
Mr. Ross is drawn by a natural instinct which 
has its source in a fondness for the picturesque 
both in costume and manners, and in an in- 
herent liking for the simple, sane, manly mo- 
tives which inspired our forebears to deeds of 
Contriving 


remote 


love and war. his tales for ‘“‘a 
familiar and private end” his preference is for 
the clanking of sword and spur, rather than for 
the decorous pitty-pat of patent-leather ; he 
prefers a gloomy castle belted by shadowy 
moat in which the night damps linger through 
the day, and where owls hoot and bats fly in 
the silver moonlight—to the most approved 
modern country-house. His heroes are men of 
action, quick to love or hate—simple men with 
iron muscles and soft hearts ; his heroines, like 
Mistress Throckmorton in ‘‘The Lady at the 
Death,” or the Countess Bettina, are of those 
who love ** more than routs, or gallants, God's 
out-of-doors, and a horse and the chase.” 

The long and the short of the matter is that 
Mr. Ross, in a time when the young writers are 
pursuing the ideals of an expiring decadentism, 
has the courage to stand forth as an uncompro 
mising champion of the story of healthy ad- 
venture—as the historian of men and women to 
whom thought means nothing except it burst 
into deed—not of those upon whom reflection 
weighs with the enervation of a tropical mid 
day. And I see, as clearly as I do the bent of 
his genius, the time coming when Mr. Ross will 
force a hurrying public to pause and listen to 
his tales. His 
large, but, because he is still a young man, I 
should be doing him an injustice were I to let 
myself think that he had said his last word. 
Mr. Ross has taken up the pen where many a 
He has begun 


audience is already enviably 


popular writer has laid it down. 
his labors on a solid foundation of culture and 
refinement. But, after all, I like him best for 
the school he champions, for his simple love of 
‘* God’s out-of-doors,” and the mysterious, sane, 
romantic things about which his imagination 
plays. 

The latest and probably the best work that 
Mr. Ross has done is a story called ‘* Bobbie 
McDuff,” and this will be given to the public 
through the columns of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the 
first chapters appearing in the Christmas num- 
ber, which comes out next week. 

EDWARD BRiGHT. 


The Inauguration of 
the [lexican President. 


THE republic of Mexico has just installed for 
the fifth time General Porfirio Diaz as President, 
to rule for another term of four years. The 
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election of the President occurred in July, the 
decree of election was promulgated in October 
by a military demonstration, and the inaugura- 
tion occurred in the Halls of the Ambassadors, 
in the national palace, on December Ist. 

The inauguration of a President in Mexico is 
not so elaborate a function as it is in the United 
States. There are no official festivities, and the 
ceremony is brief, but impressive. The oath 
was taken this year in the great salon of state 
in the palace, having standing capacity for 
five thousand people, and the walls of which 
bear life-sized portrait paintings of the chief 
figures in Mexican history, and battle scenes. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies, the Sen 
ate, diplomatic corps, and officers of the army 
and navy were in attendance, and admittance 
was free to the great concourse of spectators 
which always gathers to witness the event. 

At the hour appointed, three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the President of the republic entered 
from adoor leading to his apartments, accompa- 
nied by the members of his Cabinet, and by the 
president of the Mexican Senate, who, as next 
in authority to the chief executive, administered 
the oath of office. All of the high officials of 
the government appeared in full-dress suits of 
regulation style, the army and navy officers in 
parade uniform, and the foreign diplomats with 
whatever uniform and decoration their station 
at home entitled them, except the American 
minister, who wore the democratic costume of 
a private citizen, as provided by the rules gov- 
erning good form in his country. President 
Diaz wore across his breast a silken sash of the 
red, white and green, tri-colors of Mexico, used 
as a distinguishing mark for the chief executive 
on occasions of state. 

General Diaz holds undisputed possession of 
the leadership in Mexico, and there is none who 
would care to oppose him so long as he will con- 
tinue in his place. In an interview I had with 
his excellency, at the palace in the City of Mex- 
ico a while ago, the President said he was willing 
to remain at his post as chief executive for an- 
other four years, but not longer. 

Election in Mexico, as in all Spanish Amer- 
ican republics, is a mere form, very few of the 
people taking the trouble to vote, if, indeed, 
they know when the election is held, although 
it is duly published in advance. The President, 
once in power, is practically self-appointive, so 
long as he can retain his prestige and a sufficient 
following. In the case of President Diaz, this is 
an evident blessing to the country, as his rule is 
a wise and generally just one, and his continu- 
ance at the post he has already held for sixteen 
years means that no radical changes are likely 
to occur. General Diaz was sixty-six vears of 
age on September 15th, and enters upon his fifth 
term in office under the most auspicious of cir- 
cumstances. President Diaz is in good health, 
is well preserved, and gives promise of rounding 
out the century in office in full possession of his 
faculties, 


How to Reach 
Non-churchgoers. 


It is estimated that about two-thirds of our 
population do not attend church. Or, in other 
words, about forty millions in this 


In some cases 


country 
never darken a church door, 
there are good excuses, but in many others 
there is no reason for their absence. 

It is not our object to discuss the causes for 
this condition of things, but to consider how 
these people may receive the gospel. Two 
methods appear to me practical, each of which 
I have seen tested and proved to be successful. 
The first is to induce the people to come and 
hear the gospel ; the second is to bear the gospel 
to them in their homes. 

If you can make people believe that they are 
welcome in God’s house it is not hard to induce 


them to and if you make the service 
attractive to them there is no trouble to hold 
them. The old had such 
power over men as it has to-day, and what we 


Plenty of illustrations 


come ; 


gospel has never 
want is Bible-teaching. 
to make the truths practical and every-day, and 
a fearless application of them, will always be 
effectual anywhere. What men want is to be 
preached to, not over. A 
plaining to an actor that while his sermons 


minister was com- 
were true they had less effect upor his hearers 
than the actor’s impersonating over his hearers, 
‘*You preach truth as 
“T act 


The reply was, true. 
though it were fiction,’ 
fiction as though it were truth.” 

I do not mean so-called high- 


said the actor ; 


Good singing 
class music, but simple, hearty soul-singing 
never fails to attract. We want to use hymns 
that sing themselves through our minds during 
Music is of God, and He constantly 
But where you 


the week. 
uses it to bear His message. 
find words sacrificed to notes, you may have 
music, but not praise such as ninety-nine per 
cent. of even church-goers appreciate. Every 
part of divine service should be intelligible to 
all and should not be monopolized by the pulpit 
or the choir-loft 
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One of the greatest difficulties we have to 
meet in inducing the ‘‘ two-thirds” to attend 
church is their aversion to it. They associate 
the church with exactly the opposite from what 
its Founder intended it to stand for. To them 
it isa fashionable resort where they are either 
unwelcome or patronized. Its service, in their 
minds, consists of long prayers, unintelligible 
singing, and sermons far above them. They 
hate the church, only too often, because they 
think that the church doesn’t care for them. 
To disabuse them of these errors should be the 
first work to be undertaken, for unless we do so 
we can never hope to bring them within its 
influence. 

The second means of giving the gospel mes- 
sage to those who do not come to receive it is to 
take it tothem. There are families so situated 
that they cannot attend church if they wished ; 
those whose duties at home or elsewhere keep 
them away. There mothers with 
families with no one to help them ; men who 
are on duty as policemen and firemen, to whom 
good books may be taken, and by whom they 
will be kindly received and read. These people 
may be visited, and they will almost always 
welcome any one as soon as they find that they 
No self-respecting 


are large 


are not to be patronized. 
person wants to be patted on the back in my- 
good-man sort of style. 

There is nothing that this world so deeply 
needs as real, genuine Christianity. No one 
class needs it more than another, but it is the 
one great crying need of the nineteenth century. 
It is the only hope of social and political re- 
form; the only way of cleansing men’s lives 
and giving them strength to keep them clean. 

Our cities do not need more churches or so 
They do 
need more ministers or missionaries ; they, 
There is 


cieties ; we have enough just now. 
not 
too, are sufficient for present needs. 
a need, however, for those who are willing to 
spend and be spent in work for their fellows 
and for the Master. For those who will not 
only welcome the outsider to their church, but 
will go out into the by-ways and invite them to 
come. One business man or some young lady 
may be able to do a work for the church which 
no minister could ever undertake. The respon- 
sibilities of the church are divided among its 
members, and only can its mission be fully 
realized when each is willing to shoulder his or 
her share. 


William Steinway. 


In the death of William Steinway the com 
munity has lost a citizen of a high and useful 
type. His career was pre-eminently successful, 
from the standpoint of his own ideal, and this 
ideal was such that his success was of the best 
sort. On his seventeenth birthday he and his 
father, William Steinway, and his brothers, 
Charles and Henry, established in New York 





WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


the piano-house of Steinway & Sons. Before 
that time there was a general belief in this 
country that the good piano must be imported. 
The Steinways determined to undeceive Ameri- 
cans on this point. The father and sons worked 
at the bench with four or five artisans, and 
made one piano a week, William, the son, who 
had very pronounced musical talent, made the 
sounding-boards, and their beauty of tone and 
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fine workmanship received quick recognition. 
‘Lhe business flourished, and the young man 
took charge of the financial part of it. Under 
his direction it grew more and more prosperous, 
until the piano-house of Steinway & Sons be- 
came the greatest in the world. Steinway Hall, 
a large marble building in Fourteenth Street, 
was erected in 1866, and in it have appeared 
many of the most famous vocal and instru- 
mental musicians of the century. The Stein- 
way manufactory in Steinway, now a part of 
Long Island City, has, directly or indirectly, 
supported the population of a town. 

In political affairs Mr. Steinway was active. 
He was offered several high Federal offices by 
President Cleveland. He declined them all, 
however, preferring to work unostentatiously 
as a private citizen in the interests of what he 
considered the best government. At the time 
of his death he was president of the Rapid 
Transit Commission of New York. It is said 
that every penny he received in compensation 
of his public services was devoted to charity. 
Mr. Steinway was highly honored by the Em- 
peror of Germany in 1892. 





NEXT week Yvette Guilbert will be heard 
again in New York—this time at Koster & 
Bial’s handsome music hall on West Thirty- 
fourth Street. No songstress of the past has ever 
succeeded in elevating the singing of songs and 
ballads to the dignity of a beautiful and dis- 
tinct art as Yvette Guilbert has done. She is 
not, however, a ballad-singer in the ordinary 
sense of the term. She is, rather, an acting 
and pantomimic singer, bringing to her work 
all the intelligence, intellectual study, fine tact, 
and intense emotional power that are requis- 
ite in the tragic actress. She has no voice to 
speak of, yet what little she has is delightfully 
sweet and sympathetic in tone. Her art, in- 
deed, does not require the voice of a Melba. 
She chants, rather than sings her songs, and 
the accompanying such wonderful 
music, tumultuous or peaceful, sad or joyful, 
according to the mood of the poet—was not 
written for any greater vocal gifts than those 


music — 


she possesses. 


It is so seldom that we are given an opportu- 
nity to praise native musical talent unreserved- 
ty that it is 
pleasant when 
the chance does 


» present itself. 
At the Dam- 
rosech sym- 


phony concert 
at Carnegie 
Hall last Sun 
day the audi- 
ence was amaz- 
ed at the work 
of Miss Flor- 
FLORENCE TERRELL. ence Terrell, a 
Copyright, 1896, by Falk. young girl 
just sixteen, who played Saint-Saéns’s difficult 
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concerto with the temperament and technique 
of a finished pianist. Miss Terrell is a native of 
New Jersey and a pupil of Alexander Lambert. 
If it is possible to obtain such a successful result 
as this in America, it may be asked pertinently 
what object is to be attained by seeking a music 
education abroad. 

One of the most curious phases of the stage 
in this country is the astounding facility with 
which an actor whose claims to histrionic dis- 
tinction are of the most modest kind can not 
only make a princely income by his acting, but 
each season becomes more solid in his position 
as star of one of the most important theatrical 
attractions on the road. This observation is 
called forth by the reappearance at the Fifth 
Avenue of Mr. William H. Crane. Thata large 
number of theatre- goers admire Mr. Crane’s 
acting is obvious ; otherwise, he would not be 
clearing fifty thousand dollars a year profit 
from his tour. But I fancy the clever manage- 
ment of Joseph Brooks and Mr. Crane’s own 
judicious policy in constantly producing new 
plays has more to do with his success than any 
real merit Mr. Crane may possess as an actor. 
‘The play’s the thing” literally in Mr. Crane’s 
case, for it is impossible to take his acting 
seriously. Impersonating one’s self is not act 
ing, and Mr. Crane does little else. 

That a successful novelist seldom makes a 
successful dramatist was once more illustrated 
in the case of Gilbert Parker, whose dramatiza- 
tion of ‘The Seats of the Mighty” failed so 
signally when produced here by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. Perhaps the chief reason for this is that 
the novelist is so anxious to put forward the 
best parts of his romance that he entirely loses 
sight of the general economy of the dramatic 
scheme. He is unwilling to sacrifice his pages 
to the exigencies of the stage, and so produces 
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a play that is ‘‘talky”” and lacking in dramatic 
action. The play was magnificently put on, 
and the character of Doltaire was in the hands 
of Mr. Tree himself. The part, however, did 
not suit him, and Mr. Tree fared the same as 
the play. ARTHUR HOKNBLOW. 


‘*In Vanity Fair.’’ 


THE publishing house of R. H. Russell & Son 
has made for itself within the last few years a 
definite place in the book trade, and we have 
within a few weeks been called upon several 
times to notice and comment with approval 
upon its publications. In this number we 
have the pleasure to place before our readers a 
page of beautiful pictures, reproduced from a 
book of very exquisite drawings by Mr. Albert 
B. Wenzell. The book is called ‘In Vanity 
Fair,” and is published by the Messrs. Russell 
in a style quite similar to the two books of 
drawings of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, brought 
out last year and this. 

To see work such as this done by Mr. Wen 
zell is most satisfactory. Now and again we 
hear it said that art has found no home in 
America, and that those with the means and 
the taste to become art patrons prefer to pass 
native talent by and bestow their approval and 
their commissions on foreigners. If there be 
anything in this, and unfortunately there is a 
great deal in it, it is because, we take it, that 
American art has not always been as true and 
as sincere and as forceful as the work done by 
the modern masters in France. But when we 
see work such as Mr. Wenzell’s, Mr. Gibson's, 
and Mr. Abbey’s, we can no longer doubt that 
it will not be long before such men will receive 
the substantial recognition the very best art 
deserves. Indeed, such recognition has already 
come to Mr. Abbey, both as illustrator, color- 
ist, and decorator, and the younger men are 
walking sturdily in the path he blazed out. 

But to return to Mr. Wenzell’s book. And it 
is a genuine pleasure to return to it, it matters 
not whither one has wandered. As a draughts- 
man the artist exhibits at once delicacy and 
strength of touch, and as an observer he shows 
that he has looked upon the world he depicts 
with quite accurate eyes. This matter of accu- 
racy of observation in an illustrator is of more 
importance than some artists concede. A pict- 
ure is what most of them strive for—and, to be 
sure, the picture is the chief end of art. But 
unless an illustration be true to that which it 
depicts it is necessarily quite valueless as an 
illustration, however excellent it may be as a 
picture. Now, Mr. Wenzell accomplishes both 
these things with entire ease. No one 
knows New-York society—the fashionable soci- 
ety of the opera, the Patriarchs’ ball, and the 
horse show—can fail to see that the artist has 


who 


fixed in these drawings this society of the pres- 
ent decade for all time. A hundred years from 
now, when the men and women of the coming 
generations wish to know how their great-great 
grandfathers and grandmothers bore them- 
selves when they were young, they will only 
need to consult the pages of this book and there 
the whole story will be found. But meantime 
and to-day here is for us all a genuine artistic 
treat, besides entirely accurate information as 
to certain phases of contemporaneous history 
J. G. 8. 


AMATERR ABHLETICS 
CAPQ FLA 


The Harvard-Yale 
Reunion. 


A MEETING of the undergraduates of Yale 
University was held on the night of November 
30th, and a vote taken on the question of re 
newing athletic relations with Harvard. 

The result of the vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of patching up all differences and com 
peting with the crimson athletes in all branches 
of sport. 

Alumni Hall, the meeting-place, was jammed 
to the doors, and throughout the crowd only the 
friendliest of feeling was exhibited for Har 
vard. 

At Cambridge the same friendly feelings ex 
ist, and it is no longer doubted that the two 
great universities will come to an agreement 
for annual dual meets in all sports. 

On account of Harvard's contract 
Cornell another year, it may not be possible 
for the two to meet on the water in 1897. In 
base-ball and foot-ball, however, no hitches will 


to row 


be found in arranging agreeable schedules, 
THE CHAMPION DARTMOUTH TEAM. 

The Dartmouth foot-ball team this year won 
the New England Intercollegiate championship 
for the fourth successive time, 

The past two team 
guided by Walter E. McCornack, captain, and 
Dr. W. C. Wurtenberg, coach, and it is chiefly 
due to the ability of these men in their special 


seasons the has been 


line of work that such pronounced success has 
come to Dartmouth. 

At the beginning of the season just passed 
the outlook was anything but promising. In- 
juries to star men abounded, and men in whom 
hope had begun to be placed quit the game ; 
but McCornack persevered, and worked with 
more determination than ever. 

Finally order came from chaos, and with 
McCornack playing the game of his life at 
quarter-back, and a game which for generalship 
and all-round play must rank him with the 
best of the season, the team rounded to and won 
the championship. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF AN AMATEUR HOCKEY 
LEAGUE. 

On Friday evening, November 20th, a meet- 
ing of the delegates of the Amateur Hockey 
League was held at the New York Athletic 
Club, and these delegates were present: C. M. 
Pope and W. 8. Baldwin, St. Nicholas Skating 


Club; A. R. Pope and B. Bogert, New York 
Athletic Club; J. P. Curry and C. Miller, 
Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn ; C. Post, 


Jr., Brooklyn Skating Club. 

It is of interest to note these points which 
appear in the constitution adopted at the meet- 
ing: The league’s object ‘‘shall be to improve, 
foster, and perpetuate the game of hockey.” 

The officers of the league ‘“‘shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, and 
an executive committee not exceeding three, to 
be elected annually by ballot, who shall be 
entitled to vote the same as delegates by virtue 
of their office. They shall hold office until their 
successors are appointed. No club shall have 
more than two members on the executive com- 
mittee. 

“The executive committee may suspend or 
expel a club for notorious and continued foul 
play.” 

The rules to govern the play for the cham- 
pionship embrace these conditions : The play- 
ing season shall be between December Ist and 
April lst. The championship shall be decided 
by a series of games, a schedule of which shall 
be arranged at the annual meeting. The club 
winning the most games shall be declared 
champions. All games shall be played on cor- 
ered rinks. The association or league will offer 
a championship trophy. <A player must be a 
bona-fide member of the club he represents at 
least thirty days before he is eligible to com- 
pete in championship games, and no player 
shall take part in any amateur hockey league 
scheduled game who, during the current season, 
has played with another club in a recognized 
hockey association, without especial permission 
from the executive committee. 

The schedule for the season 1896-97 calls for 
six games at the Clermont Avenue rink, Brook- 
lyn, and six games at the St. Nicholas rink in 
New York. 

Last year LESLIE’s WEEKLY treated of the 
game of hockey in an exhaustive manner, and 
it was then shown that this Canadian sport was 
sure to make a go of it in America. It will 
now be seen that this prediction has fallen true 
in no uncertain way. 

That the Amateur Hockey League organiza- 
tion will prove a pronounced success, no one 
doubts any more than the fact that artificial 
ice-skating under cover is an amusement which 
is growing widely in popular favor. 

THE ENTHUSIASTIC GOLFER. 

The large attendance of golf-players on the 
several courses in the track of recent snow-falls 
affords certain indication of that sort of blind 
enthusiasm among golfing folk that, knowing 
no let nor hinderance, will result in keeping the 
game alive throughout the winter. 
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Though the links are well covered with a 
dressing of snow, players by the dozens will 
pursue the little gutta-percha ball from drive- 
off to the home hole. By using a red ball its 
flight may be more readily followed, and it may 
also be seen to better advantage on the white 
underground when addressing it. 

Two Days oF CYCLE-RACING. 

There is a movement on foot among college 
cycle men to get every representative of the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association so interested 
in cycle-racing that they will make entry for a 
monster bicycle race-meet, to be held on the two 
days prior to the regular meet. 

Last year the bicycle events on tic card of 
the association were settled on the day before 
the regular meet, and were a pronounced suc- 
cess, 

Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, and Columbia 
were, however, the only colleges to make a big 
entry showing. . 

There is no reason, though, why the smaller 
colleges should not hold their end up at this 
game, and should they all make entry, a two- 
days’ meet would be possible. And a two-days’ 
meet would mean two days of rare sport and 
the probable establishment of a fixture in the 
world of college sport. 

Last year the taking away of the bicycle 
event was the logical result of a conclusion to 
the effect that cycle-racing on a running track 
was extremely dangerous and unsatisfactory. 

FOOT-BALL CAPTAINS FOR 1897. 

Next year Norman Cabot will captain Har- 
The selection of this 
player is a good one. He is one of the best 
ends playing the game, and possesses withal the 
head for executive direction. He is both popu- 
lar and magnetic. 

John Minds will look out for Pennsylvania’s 
Minds played at full and half this 
season just passed. He will prove a better man 
than did Wharton. 

Garrett Cochran, of Princeton, did so well in 
1896 that he received the unanimous vote of his 
men to continue the good work in 1897. . Coch- 
ran makes an excellent captain, particularly on 
the field of play. 


vard’s foot-ball forces. 


interest. 


Do You Suffer 
from Asthma ? 


IF you do, you will be interested in knowing 
that the Kola Plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo River, West Africa, is pro- 
Most 
marvelous cures are wrought by this new plant, 
when all other remedies fail. Rev. G. Ells- 
worth Stump, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Newell, lowa, writes that the Kola 
Plant cured him of severe Asthma of twenty 
Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the 
Farmers Magazine of Washington, D. C., tes 
tifies that it cured him when he could not lie 
down at night without fear of choking, and 
It is really 
To prove to you 


nounced an assured cure for the disease. 


years’ standing ; 
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many others give similar testimony. 
a most wonderful discovery. 
beyond doubt its wonderful curative power, 
The Kola Importing Company, No. 1164 Broad 
way, New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every reader 
of LESLIE’s WEEKLY any 
form of Asthma, They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neigh 
bors about it. This is very fair, and you should 


who suffers from 


surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 


ROYAL 


— Absolutely Pure — 


arreeeeeesesssss: the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 


the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 
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FREDERICK REMINGTON, 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford 


Four Clever Illustrators. 


THE very clever artists whose portraits we publish on 
this page are also all of them very handsome men. To 
be clever and to be young, and also to have beauty, is bet- 
ter than being rich. Indeed, such gifts are more potential 
than wealth, for they are sure to bring fame and wealth as 
well. Which of these gentlemen is the cleverest, which the 


best looking, we do not care to say, but we venture the 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford 


opinion that Mr. Remington will weigh more pounds than 
either of the others, and that Mr. Gibson will measure more 
inches, while Mr. Wenzell has the advantage of being the 
youngest of them all, and Mr. Clinedinst the most variously 
accomplished. Each as an artist has a definite style of his 
own, and each has admirers who place him on a pedestal a 
trifle higher than any one else. Mr. Remington’s artistic bent 
is clearly indicated by the photograph of his statuette of 
the ‘‘ Bunkie " here reproduced. Remington’s name always 


suggests a horse or horses. Indeed, his name ought to be 


ALBERT B, WENZELL. 
Photograph by Rockwood 


given to some great race-horse, a horse that after Winning 
all the honors of the turf would became the sire of a great 
family of winners. This is a ‘‘ tip” to Mr. Belmont or Mr 
Keene. In another part of the paper we treat of Mr. Wen 
zell’s book of pictures, ‘‘In Vanity Fair,’’ and last week 
we had an article about Mr. Gibson’s drawings published 
by the Messrs. Russell. The readersof this paper have had 
the good fortune to become familiar with Mr. Clinedinst’s 
work, which is recognized by those who know about such 


things as having merits of the very highest order 





B. WEST CLINEDINST. 
Copyright, 1896, by J. D. Willis. 
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NATIONAL PALACE OF MEXICO AND PLAZA MAYOR, 


THE FIFTH INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 


THE ‘‘ BUNKIE.” 
Bronze by F. Remington. 





GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ, 


DIAZ.—{SEE PaGE 398,] 
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An auction 0u board a Cape liner. 
THE BETTING ON THE DAY’S RUN.—Illustrated London News 





SIBERIAN CONVICT-LIFE—THE MENDING-ROOM IN A PENAL SETTLEMENT. 
Black and White. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 


The Cretan insurgents are never tired of practici.g with their rifles, and one of 
their favorite amusements is to cut the unripe oran:.es off the trees with a bullet 
Whenever this game begius the women come out ard raise an uproar at the waste 
of fruit and cartridges, telling the men to keep thei: bullets for the Turks 


‘“*KEEP YOUR BULLETS FOR THE TURKS !°—The Graphic. 
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QUITE CORRECT. 


‘Am I doing it right ’’ said the pupil at the 
dancing-academy. 
‘ Yes,” replied the professor; ‘‘that is the 
proper caper.” Judge. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE, Broadway and 30th St. 


L vy’ Evenings at 8:15. Matinees at 2 


DA and the reappearance of Miss c 
THE GEISHA -..ADA REHAN | 


KOSTER & - BIAL’S | NEW YORK. 


NLY MUSIC HALL IN AMERICA. 


YVETTE GUILBERT. | 
ive, THEATRE 


Evenings 8.15. 
Only Mat “Saturday. 


~¥ ( ote <a 6's = © © ss -rop’r. and Manager. 
BEGINNING On ay, | WM. 
NOV t H. ’ 
in "Martha Morton’s ne 2tU 
_A FOOL OF FOR UNE. 





GARRICK THEATRE. 35th Street, near 
Broadway 
Richard Mansfield. Lessee. Charles F CE an, Manager. 
SECRET SERVIC 
by the author of *“* Held by the Enemy = 
Evenings at 5. Matinée Saturday 


A BEAUTY-SPOILER. 
* PRETTY thing, that of Tennyson’s, about the 
brook going on forever.” 
** Yes, very.” 
‘** But, then, the same thing might have been 
said about a grease-spot.”—Judge. 


THe Sohmer Piano is inferior to none, and is uni 
versally acknow ledge d to be superior to very many 
others offered at ** prices which defy competition.” 
When its merits are considered, it is the cheapest 
instrument in the market to-day. 


FEED THEM PROPERLY 
and carefully; reduce the painfully-large percentage 
of infant mortality. 
experiments in this very important matter. The 


Gatl Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 


No Christmas and New Year's table should be with- GRILLON 


outa bottle of the world-renowned Dr. Siegert’s An- 
gostura Bitters. 





Mrs. Winslow's Svothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums; 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhuwa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Dossins’s Electric Soap is cheaper for you to use, 
if you follow directions, than any other soaps would 
be if given to you, for by its use clothes are saved. 
Clothes cost more than soap. Ask your grocer for 
Dobbins’s. Take no other. 

‘Tonic *’ means something that tones you up—in 
other words it means Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters. Sold by all druggists and dealers. 


FREE TO BALD HEADs, 


We will mail on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Dep't E. A., Box 7.9, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ar Seroath and ft 
Purity, 


combined with 


Remarkable 


Delicacy gh - 


The most refined 
Perfume,and to-day 
the Standard tn all 
ctuilized countries. 





Send this ** ad.”’ and 10 

in stamps and we wi 

mail you % lb. of any 
kind of Tea you may se 
lect. The best imported 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
per lb. We will 
pounds of FINE 
“ad.”’ and $2.00. 





FAMILY TEAS on receipt 
This is a special offer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
1 and 33 Vesey.St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 


of thi 


$s 





PERSONAL MAGNETISM the key to health, 











wealth, happiness and success. 130 page book 10c. Prof. 
Anderson, W. L., 126 Masonic hee , Chicago. 
LONDON (ENGLAND). 
NCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed pe LA at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern pmproceme nt. 





Send your name tor a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘“‘Asmall bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."* Containsa selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, [lk 








EVERARD’S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices. 


34TH STREET, | 
) 


 LEINWAY 


Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centres of the 
clobe, and endorsed and preferred for private 
and public use by the greatest artists and 
scientists. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 








Take no chances and make no | 





free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW YORK, 


000 


Removing 
shouldn't be the 
only mission of 
soap~—It should heal, 


soften, 
purity, GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


and 
(Persian Healing) 













dirt 


Sweeten 
the skin. 
This soap is delight- 
ful for the every 
day toilet and bath. 


Sold by druggists. 11 


000 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


A laxative, re’ 
fruit lozenge, 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them, 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Parig, 
Sold by all Druggists, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SONMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos, It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 





Who can think a 
<a! some simple thing 
Ne patent? Protec 


your ideas; they may bring you we alth. Wrife 

JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted. 





LEGAL NOTICE. 
ee i a 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE **CITY RECORD,” commenc- 
ing on the 23d day of November, 1896, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation and entry of the assessments for 
opening and acquiring title to the following named 
streets in the 

TWENTY - THIRD WARD. EAST 156TH 
STREET. from Railroad Avenue East to Elton Ave- 
nue. and from St. Ann’s Avenue to Prospect Avenue 

TWENTY - FOURTH WARD. — SUBURBAN 
STREET, between Webster and Anthony Avenues 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
York, Finance Department, Comp 
November 24th, 1896 


vee ere" 


City of New 
troller’s Office, 
PROPOSALS for the erection of TEMPOR ARY 
QUARTERS AT CITY PRISON will be opened at 
the Office of the Department of Correction, No. 148 
East Twentieth Street, on December 11th 
For particulars, see CITY RECORD 
ARTHUR PHILLIPS 
© ocretary. 


1896¢ 
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| de firs’ place I'd have free 


very agreeable to take, for | 


THE CLAUS 
THEY were gazing in yearningly at the win 
and indicating what they would take in 
property rights were waived. Finally, 
Dusty asked Weary what he’d do if he 
** Sandy Clus.” 

‘* W’at’'d I do?” 
nose enthusiastically heavenward with thesleeve 
‘T wudn’t doa ting, I wudn’t! In 
‘hots’ an’ Java an’ 
jewsberry-pie at ev’ry corner. Den I'd make 
it rain gum-drops fer de kids, an’ any guy w’at 
Mary Crismus’ his mout’ 
Den I'd turn de water-wurks inter a 
brew’ry an’ have twenty-t’ree hydrants t’ ev’ry 
block. Den I'd make Center] Park a free beer- 
garden an’ fix up de trees wid Crismus t’ings fer 


HOBO SANTA 
dow 
case 
were 


repeated Weary, wiping his 


of his coat. 


wudn’t say ‘ ’d have 


sewed up. 


de risin’ gineration. An’ I’d make you Presi- 
dint, an’ any wun w’at’d start any war talk 
we'd hang t’ de neares’ noospaper orfice. An’ 


we'd turn all de cops an’ fly-mugs over t’ Jack 
de Ripper an’ 
But the officer thought he was getting per- 


sonal and requested him to move.—Judge. 


Within the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives $IX MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1.00, 


to Men or Women 


between 18 and 60 years of age, against accidental 
death. 

$100,000 deposited with the Insurance 
ment of the State of New York for the 


of the insured. 


Depart- 
security 


For Sale at 
® LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
397 Broadway, New York. 





Christmas Number 


6 > OF *9 


LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY 


Will close for the press December 10th. 
The Finest Issue of the Year. 


| Send for Rates. 





W. L. MILLER, Adv. Mer., 


110 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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Bi UR vn ROUTE. 


; —To— 
WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
POINTS. 


Through Sleeping Cars from 


New York and Boston to Cincinnati, 
dianapolis and St. Louis 


=n 


Beaten ‘« Pa my R. R., New York Central to Buffalo, 
L.S . S. Ry. to Cleveland, Big Four Route 
to Destination. 


ELEGANT CONNECTIONS 


With all Trunk Lines in New York and New 
England. Ask for Tickets via BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 


Primary, See 


A A SPECI ALT ondary or Ter- 


tiary BLUOD PUILSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home for same price under same fuaran~ 
ty. lf you prefer to come here we will cons 
tract to pay railroad fareand hote! bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISON 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
bafiled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. £500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed ov 
application. Address COOK. REMEDY Cvu.,, 
$07 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 























- MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


qualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all] ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if n« »t found 


Gg” Sample Coliar and pair of Cuffs sent for @ CE 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 81 Franklin St.,New York 
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Spin to Win. * « 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON | 
THE CRIMSON RIMS... = 





les NO QUALITY EQUAL TO : 
CRIMSON RIM QUALITY : 
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Photography 
Simplified. 


Picture 
taking with 
the Improved 
Bulls- Eye 
camera is the 
refinement of 
»hotographic 

uxury. It 
makes pho- 
tographyeasy 
for the novice 
—delightful 
for every- 
body. - 


LOADSIN we 
DAYLIGHT with our light-proof film cart. 


ridges. Splendid achromatic lens, improved rotary 
shutter, set of three stops. Handsome finish, 





Price, Improved No, 2 Bulls-Eye, for pictures 
314 x 3% inches, - - . $8.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposnres, 314 x 314, .60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, - 1.50 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Booklet Free. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The route is via Denver, the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway (Scenic Line) and Salt 
Lake City. The cars are fitted with car- 
pets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet 
rooms, heat and light, and, in fact, all the 
conveniences of a standard Pullman Palace 





car ; they lack only some of the expensive 
finish of the Pullmans run on the limited 
express trains, while the cost per berth is 
only about one-third (1%) of the price. 

Write for full particulars to T. A. Grapy, 
Excursion Manager, C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS over this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 


New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 

amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 





Advertise in 


Leslie’s Weekly. | 


= DRUNKENNESS 





HA 
AN 


OPIUM .«: in 10 to 20 Days. No Pay til 


Cured. DR. JU.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, OHIO. 





‘‘ That a man may live well he 


nem 











, The Retirement 
of Mr. Palmer. | 


THE name ‘* Palmer’s” has disappeared from 


the facade of the handsome theatre at the 


corner of Thirtieth Street and Broadway, and | 


** Wallack’s,” 
nally, has been substituted. 


the name the house bore origi 
The revival of a 
name famous in the annals of the American 


stage is not without its pathetic interest. 





M. PALMER, 
MANAGER PALMER’S THEATRE 


A. 


marks the failure and permanent retirement 
from New York of a theatrical manager who 





| 


| New York and Philadelphia December.29, 


| January 28, February 20, 
} 


has been of much prominence for a quarter of 
a century. Mr. Palmer’s best and most lasting 
successes have been those where he exercised his 
for instance, ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,” ‘* The 
** Jim, the Penman,” all of which 
Of late years 


judgment 
Two Orphans,” 
will live as long as the stage. 
Mr. Palmer has lost confidence in his own judg- 
ment. He saw anew era of theatrical manage- 
ment—new methods—begin, and in an attempt 
to follow suit he plunged wildly without exercis- 
ing his judgment “The 
Stag Party,” ‘‘ The Absent Boy,” and ‘‘ Hearts- 


-as, for instance, with 


ease.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Personally-Conducted Tours 


FEATURE. 





MATCHLESS IN EVERY 


CALIFORNIA 


rhree tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC COAST 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 27, Feb- 
ruary 24, and March 27, 1897 Five weeks in California on 
the first tour, and four weeks on the second. Passengers 
onthe third tour will return on regular trains within 
nine months, Stop will be made at New Orleans for 
Mardi-Gras festivities on the second tour 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, wil 





leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, February 
9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, covering expenses en 
route in both directions, $50.00 from New York, and 
$48.00 from Philadelphia. 

Tours, each covering a period of three days, will have 


1806, January 
21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 22, and May 138, 1897 
Rates, including transportation and two days’ accommo 
dation at the best Washington Hotels, $14.50 from New 
York, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


RETURNING DIRECT, OR VIA 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON 


Philadelphia December 26, 1896, 
March 1s, and yril 15, 1897 





will leave New York and 


For detailed itineraries and other information, apply 
at ticket agencies or uddress George W. Boyd Ass 
Cie 1 Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station, Phi 1 yhia 


THE EXCEPTION 





1 


heaven ¢ 
** Yes ; except those made at the seashore.” 
Judge. 
1eeds a well liver ; and the adage is ‘ Laug! 


Be 


of good cheer 2 


It 


ant 








ANDY CATHARTIC 


CURE CONSTIPATION 


REGULATE THE LIVER 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 





ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


to cure any case of constipation, Cascarets are the Ideal Laxa- 
tive. never grip or 


gripe, but cause easy natural results, Sam- 
216. 









ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. 











A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB = 
I Conan 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
* petter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. 





_ BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


7 eee: NEPHRITIC COLic. 
WM. C. WILE, A.M., M.D., LL.D., of Danbury, Conn . reports the following (New England Medical 
Monthly, December 15th, 1888): ‘‘In a recent outbreak of NEPHRITIC COLIC in our own person, the at 


tack, under the 
passed, and the 


Bu 


cleansing of the kidneys and bladder of all foreign substances. 


was speedily cut short, the stones quickly 
débris which followed showed a thorough 
All of the reflex symptoms and sequele 


were promptly relieved, and we feel under a deep debt of gratitude to this most excellent Water for won- 


derful relief.” 
Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin°Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness, 


* Send Se, forsample package. 

)} Beeman Chemical Co. 

110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

F Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cunt 
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“Do you think that all matches are made in | 


ihe Christmas 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 





| 


It isasolid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: Io use it is to value it-- 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


BOKER’S BITTERS: 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 

For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 

DE APNESS.&.HEAD NOISES CURED. 

go gems bsipapes. BOPAIN. Wikepiesiensd Eaaan 

FREE 


Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 853 Bway, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs 


























t will 
You can scour 


the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 
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ow fa will make 1 


Sith 


the CHRISTMAS JUDGE: ‘ts almost here. 


x JUDGE published December 12th will be the Christmas number, the issue in which all our artists and writers 
“1 join in a regular can-can of jollity. This year they have out-funned themselves. 

Ask your newsdealer or newsboy to save you a copy. 
gold. A copy will be mailed anywhere for 25c. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING COPIPANY, no Fifth Ave., 


ighter 


It will cost only 25c. and is worth its weight in 


Southern Presbyterian 





New York. 























rue TERS Ano 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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f If art embroidery be soiled 


~~). And washed with common soap, ’tis spoiled ; 
1. 
—e 


v1, But Ivory Soap preserves the hue 
2 Se As brilliant and as fresh as new. 


warh. age” 
Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’tt. 


BS SIRABNABNIAB IBA NBA NAB NB AB NABI A SAB SAB SAB SIBAABS 
Placed high up between the shoulder-blades and on the chest, 


Allcock’s raster 
COC S Plasters 
are a sure cure for coughs ; placed on the pit of the stomach they relieve 
indigestion. Ask for and obtain Allcock’s. 
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Hr—‘‘ Miss Ann Tique seems quite pleased at the prospect of marrying.” ; i a 
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ITTLE |. | EMBROIDERED, 
Now used in many of the \ N N ‘Li Handkerchief 
best Hotels, Clubs and oa N \ an inen Mandkerchiets. 
Homes in Preference to $ } C 1G A RS . \ \ Lace Scarfs, Fichus, and Collars. 
Foreign Vintages. ? ALL IMPORTED \ . Chiffon Ruffs and Boas. 
aD ‘ NX SS Ostrich Boas and Collarettes. 
= g cae | E | PARIS NECKWEAR 
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be happy in a crate, and looking very much like a six-foot man 
endeavoring to rest on a canvas-back cot with his feet dangling 
over one end and his head over the other, he listens to the red- 
whiskered bird that seems to be saying, ‘‘ Merry Christmas ! 
Merry Christmas ! !” 

And every dealer in the town, no matter what line he may 
be in, is so carried away and overjoyed by the coming festival 
that he scents from afar, that he feels certain that his wares 
are the proper ones to select for a gift. The barber advises 
you to take home a bottle of hair-restorer, which is useless alike 
to the man who has or who hasn’t hair. The barber booms it as 
a proper gift with the enthusiasm displayed by the skate-dealer 
and the oil-stove man ; and it is really surprising that the same 
line of tactics is not employed by the manufacturer of ham 
mocks and lawn-mowers. But, nevertheless, the days that lead 
to Christmas are very dear days, richly fringed, filigreed and 
arabesqued with all the rosy flowers of fond anticipation ; and 
as they pass on in a lovely pageant, it is like a procession to 
a fairy realm. There is music in the silent air and in the silent 
heart, and it is a music that ripples along with a tender charm, 
like a summer brook among lilies ; and the days march to it 
with gentle and noiseless tread, until they pause at the gate of 
Christmas, whose snowy wreath sparkles in the frosty air that 
trembles with songs of cheer and good will, quite as melodious 
in sentiment as the Christmas bells whose echoes linger in the 


crisp blue sky 


People Talked About. 


THE youngest general officer in the war was Eli H. Murray, 
of Kentucky. He was a brigadier-general when he was twenty 
years old, and before he was 
old 
manded half of Sherman’s 
cavalry force on the famous 
march to the sea. At seven 
teen he raised a company of 
cavalry; he was major at 
eighteen and colonel at nine- 
He was a most hand 
some gallant figure, 
‘straight as a pine and tall 
as amast.” After the war he 
studied law and was appointed 
by Grant of Ken 
tucky. Hayes made him Gov- 
ernor of Utah. For eight or 
ten years he has lived in California. He died last week in Ken 
tucky. General Murray used to tell of his first sight of the 
enemy. He was sent with his troop to make a reconnaissance 
He did not have any accurate 


enough to vote he com- 


teen. 
and 


marshal 





GENERAL ELI H. MURRAY. 


and stumbled upon a large force. 
idea at that time what a reconnaissance was, but he had a firm 
belief that it was a soldier’s duty to fight till he died. But his 
men held different views, and they scampered off as quickly as 
their horses could take them. Murray was sure that he had 
* Will you not stay and die with me?’ he 
‘* Not to-day,” was the reply, as 


been disgraced. 
called to one of his officers. 
his lieutenant put spurs to his horse. Murray, with tears in his 
eyes, hesitated one moment longer, and then, he said, he realized 
that the commanding officer’s place was with his men, and he 
joined them as quickly as his thoroughbred could catch them. 
Before the Rebellion was over Murray learned all that there was 
to know about the business of war, as he took part in every cam 
paign in the West from the beginning to the end of hostilities. 


To be a great singer is a fine thing in itself, even when that 
gift is wedded to all the peculiarities of disposition often 
ascribed to musical 

cars| people ; but to be a 
great singer and a 
and lovable 
woman in the bar 
gain is a distinction 
that does not always 
fall upon art ’s chos 
en children. Sucha 
woman is Madam 
Belle C the 
American singer, 
who has for the last 
ten years been iden 
tified professionally 


noble 


ole, 


and socially with 
the best musical life 
of London town. 
She went across the 
Atlantic from New 
York in 1886. At 


that London 





time 


bel 
i was 


diced against Amer 


much preju- 


MADAM BELLE COLE. 
ican singers, and her 
struggle at first was a very hard one indeed. 

‘* Had I not,” says Madam Cole, ‘‘ made so many friends who 
helped and encouraged me in those trying days, and who, out of 
their faith in me, forced me to have faith in myself, I should 
have given up the struggle.” It was through one of these 
friends, however, that she won the first triumph that placed 
her in the front rank of London oratorio singers. It came 
through the invitation he secured for her to sing at the Lyric 
Club during the Jubilee year. From that time her success was 
assured, and she has gone steadily on in a successful musical 
career. She has a mezzo-soprano voice of grand volume and 
wide range, while its quality in holding the attention of her 
hearers can be called by no better word than sympathctic. In 
person she is tall and commanding, with a figure that would 
be called too stout did one not feel that it held, like a grand 
organ, the divinest of music ; and that, furthermore, there was 
too much heart and soul, too much kindness and generosity in 
the nature of the woman, to admit of small physical propor- 
tions. Musicians describe her as being, next to Annie Louise 
Cary, the most popular American singer with her own profes- 


sion who has ever lived. Madam Cole lives in pretty apart 
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ments on Montpelier Square, and there, on Sunday afternoons, 
many literary and artistic people congregate. There, too, 
Eugene Field had his headquarters while in London, and one 
finds upon the walls of the library many funny pictures and 
clever bits of verse from this lovable poet. 

‘* He lodged near us,” says the singer,‘‘ and used to come over 
every day and cook good things for us. He was a great artist in 
that line, though such a dyspeptic, poor fellow, that he couldn’t 
eat any of the good things himself. He would rush wildly in 
from the kitchen, stew-pan in hand, and setting the savory dish 
before us would peremptorily command us to eat it at once while 
it was hot.” 

The little place in Montpelier Square is to be resigned soon 
for a mansion of state in a fashionable quarter of London 
‘** And the house,” says its owner, ‘‘ is all from my own earnings. 
And I am so proud to think of having this lovely home. It is a 
home,” she continued, ‘‘ that shall be open to all my American 
friends ; for as long as I have lived over here my own people are 
the dearest of all to me, and I am never so happy as when 
surrounded by them.” Madam Cole will make a concert tour 
through this country in a short time. 

For the first time in its 
history Atlanta is to have a 
Mr. 
Collier, who has 


native-born 
Charles A. 
just been elected without op- 
position, was born in that city 


mayor. 


forty-seven years ago, and has 
lived there 
president and director-general 
of the recent great fair held in 
Atlanta be approved himself 
as a man of great executive 
ability, and there was a gen- 
eral desire that he should di- 
rect the affairs of the city in 
which he has spent all of his 
life, and which he has seen grow from a country town of twenty 
five hundred inhabitants to a great city of one hundred thou- 
Mr. Collier was a lawyer for a time, but ten years ago 


ever since. As 





CHARLES A, COLLIER, MAYOR- 
ELECT OF ATLANTA. 


sand. 
became a banker. 

Tennessee has voted, after an exciting campaign, to give 
its Governor a third term, and to continue for that period the 
novel spectacle of a chief executive alternating between the 
state house and the lecture platform. Even while the votes 
were being cast Governor Taylor was being billed for appear- 
ances in various Tennessee towns with his star lecture, ‘‘ The 
Paradise of Fools,” and he is now on tour carrying out his 
advance agent’s contracts. No man in the South, where rhet- 
oric is still an important essential of political life, can excel 
‘‘Fiddling Bob” in the use of the queen’s English. He, better 
than any of his contemporaries, can paint the lily picturesquely 
and gild refined gold with triple-plate phraseology. He aspires 
to a seat in the Senate, and, if he achieves his ambition, his 
advent at the capital will be a notable event in oratorical an- 
nals. 

Colonel John J. McCook — one of the fighting McCooks 
of Ohio—is a lawyer in New York, and has married into the 
Alexander family, which is 
more famous for the learning 
and the piety of its parson 
members than anything else. 
But this connection not 
cooled the fighting blcod that 
Colonel McCook brought with 
him from Ohio, He is a fighter 


has 


in the courts of law, in 
the General the 
Presbyterian Church, and also 
in the Princeton Alumni As 
sociation. At a recent 
ing of the latter organization 
Colonel McCook 
ular cavalry charge on the New York Post-office and the postal 
service generally. He told his colleagues that it took four days 
and a half for a letter to go from New York to Princeton 


now 
Assembly of 





meet 


MCCOOK, 
Photograph by Fredricks 


COLONEL JOHN J. 


made a reg- 


some 
forty miles away. The American postal service, by the way, is 
now catching it from every side as inefficient and behind the 
times. If the whole department could be taken out of politics 
millions of dollars could be saved and the service at the same 
time immensely improved. 

An interesting veteran of two wars who is passing the win 
ter in New York is General John Porter Hatch, who is especially 
remembered in war annals for his gallant conduct at South 
Mountain, where he was seriously wounded. Congress voted 
him a medal for his bravery in that battle. General Hatch was 
a West 
Mexican War. 


Pointer and a mere younster when he enlisted for the 
Of late years he has been in failing health, but 
up to a recent period he was as smart and well-kept an old 
soldier as was to be seen anywhere in the Broadway promenade 

Mr. Cleveland has selected Judge Charles C. Nott to be chief 
justice of the Court of Claims. 
Judge Nott 
Bench of the Court of Claims 
for thirty-one years, having 
been appointed in 1865 by Mr. 
Lincoln, When this judicial ap 
pointment was made Nott had 
just returned from the war, in 


has been on the 


which he served as a colonel 
of New York Volunteers He 
was born in Schenectady in 
1827, and belongs to the famous 
family so prominently con 
the history of 
Union College. 





pected with 


NOTT. 


JUDGE CHARLES C, 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is a woman of remarkable 
energies and enthusiasms. As a writer she first achieved dis 
tinction as a critic of architecture. Then she took up art gener 
ally and wrote about contemporary work with a lucid eloquence 
not previously equalec in this country. She is now interested 
in the public schools, and is president of a society which means 
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to make the instruction more efficient if possible. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer is quite fearless in her criticism of existing abuses, 
and as she never speaks without full knowledge of what she is 
talking about, she is likely to accomplish good results. 


Gertrude Franklin Atherton is another one of our Amer- 
ican women who has added her name to the list of self-expatri- 
ated Americans. 
She is, for one rea- 
son, rather unique 
in this, owing to 
the fact that most 
Americans who 
Anglicize them- 
selves—most Amer- 
women, at 
least—gain a title 
by so doing. She 
says, however, that 
she has found some- 
thing more precious 
than a crest in Lon- 
don town. This 
seems to be a mas- 
culine soul floating 
about in the lit- 
erary atmosphere 
of her drawing- 
room. Whatever it 
be, she is satisfied 
with her exchange 
of abode to such an 
extent that she declares she will never again live in America. 
She has made many friends in London, and entertains them 
pleasantly in her lodgings near Westminster. Every Wednes- 
day afternoon she is to be found there amid the luxurious 
Oriental strroundings she describes in ‘‘ Hermia Suydam.” 

She is a woman that men like, and if she had not gained the 
universal admiration of Englishmen after her adulation of their 
fascinating qualities, they would prove themselves without the 
large quantity of soul with which she has imbued them. 

Mrs. Atherton is equally impressed with the intellectual 
depth of English women. ‘I think,” she said to a caller as she 
served tea from the daintiest of porcelain vessels, ‘‘ that while the 
feminine average is far higher in America, the English women 
of the world are far more solidly clever, and quite as brilliant 
as American women of the same rank.” Turning from this 
subject to speak of London publishers and London literary life, 


ican 





GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON. 


she said : 

‘* The editors are the most polite men in the world ; neverthe- 
less, they want their own way, and get it. As for the literary 
life,” she said, ‘‘ there is a good deal of log-rolling and insincer- 
ity, and an absolutely servile adoration of success. London is a 
city of fads, and the fad of the moment rules. In literary gath- 
erings there is unvarying courtesy and good-feeling, it seems to 
me, and that accounts, perhaps, for the many small fry who 
find their way into such places. They are treated as well as the 
big people, and as for the women, I don’t wonder there are so 
many following the profession of literature. The men treat 
them so well, they are encouraged and made so much of.” 

In giving her reasons for preferring London to any other 
place, Mrs. Atherton said : ‘I think that if literary men and 
women have material for success in them it is more quickly de- 
veloped here. In the first place, there is the atmosphere created 
by centuries of literary endeavor. Then there is the background 
of traditions ; the dead seem almost as vital in England as the 
living. Ishould never be surprised if I came face to face with 
Shakespeare or Thackeray on the street, to say nothing of 
dozens of others, great and small. For five months I lived be- 
tween Newstead Abbey and Byron’s tomb, and I assure you I 
got a lot of satisfaction out of him, although he never had the 
grace to appear.” 

Mrs. Atherton’s last story, ‘‘ A Whirl Asunder,” had its 
scenes, it will be recalled, laid in the red-wood forests of Cali- 
fornia, and it will be remembered also that it was in this tale 
that she first began the expression of her convictions as to the 
preponderance of soul in the masculine British bosom. 

The book took well in London, but it was far less clever and 
far less daring than some of her earlier stories. At least, it was 
merely sensational without being daring at all. She is undoubt- 
edly a woman of talent and a woman of quick, epigrammatic 
wit, which is not always allied either to talent or genius, and she 
will probably find some stronger way of showing her gifts and 
airing her epigrams than through absurd and easily-refuted 
arguments in sensational pavers. 

To succeed Judge Nott as 
an associate justice Mr. Charles 
B. Howry, of Mississippi, at 
present an assistant attorney- 
general, has appointed. 
Mr. Howry, who is fifty-one 
years old, is regarded as one of 
the best lawyers in his State. 
His service in Washington has 
added to his reputation. He 
served in the Confederate Army 
and studied law after the war 
He was United States district at- 
torneyfor Mississippi during Mr. 
Cleveland’s first administration. 


been 
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HOWRY 


The visit of Mrs. Jefferson Davis tu St. Louis to attend the 
ball of the Daughters of the Confederacy was doubly interesting 
to her for the reason that she had not seen the Mound City for 
fully half a century, when, a bride, she went there with her 
husband at the time his regiment was quartered at Jefferson 
Barracks. Mrs. Davis is now past seventy, but active and vig- 
She has gained flesh with her advancing years, and by 
reason of her lack of stature she seems stouter than she is. 
iivery courtesy was shown ner in the city that is most closely 
allied of all Western cities to the South, and one pleasant epi- 
sode of her stay was the call made upon her by Colonel Fred. 
Grant, who was attendin, the reunion of the Army of the Ten 


orous, 


nessee 
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By ELLA HIGGINSON. 


Author of A Forest 
‘The Takin’ 


II 
THE barn was lighted with coal-oil lamps, set 
on wooden brackets, with reflectors behind them 
Their odor, blent with that of perspiration, was 
The floor was 
The two 


anything but pleasant. strewn 
with fine shavings from wax candles 
violinists sat on large dry-goods boxes at one 
of the They sat their 
crossed and their heads turned to one side ; 
They were ‘* tuning up.” 


legs 


their 


end room. with 
eyes were half closed. 
Still gripping Drusilla’s wrist, the young man 
led her into the march, which was just form- 
ing. Her mother smiled proudly upon her from 
the midst of a dozen other mothers sitting in 
one corner. One could guess, from a look at the 
faces of those mothers, whose daughters were 
provided with partners, and whose were not. 


** Look-ee !” said Mrs. Peacock, nudging her 


neighbor with a large elbow. ‘* Here’s Dru- 
silla.” 

‘* Where at ’” 

“ W’y, right here—here. She’s with Elmer 


McGoon.” 
**Oh,” said Mrs. Fleming. 
‘*Where’s your Henrietta at, Mis’ Flemin’? 
I don’t see her on the floor anywheres.” 
**T do’ know,” said Mrs. Fleming, frigidly 
Mrs. Peacock stood up and searched the room. 
“ W’y, she ain’t on the floor,” she said, sitting 
look, ‘‘ Ain’t that too 
s’pose that’s happened? 


down with a troubled 
bad! How do yuh 
There seems to be a plenty o’ young men. 
that Riley girl’s got a pardner—an’ 
dance for shucks.” 

‘Henrietta wa’n’t feelin’ overly 
Mrs, Fleming, keeping her chin up. 

** She'll feel better if she gits to dancin’. Oh, 
We'll have 


Even 
she can’t 


well,” said 


there she sets over there all alone. 
to ask somebody to dance with ’er.” 
‘She can git a plenty pardners without ask 
in’.” 

‘* How ?” 

‘‘T say she can git a plenty pardners without 
askin’ !” 
“Oh, can she? Allright, then. 
If she 
at a dance in a 


There’s that 
ain’t got on a 


she-ca’f of a Grandy ! g 
An’a 


tarltan 
low neck an’ short sleeves— 
‘“Well, she can wear a low neck an’ short 


white barn ! 


She’s got 
Me- 
I did 


sleeves ; she ain’t thin, like Drusilla. 


a beautiful neck an’ arms, I see Elmer 
Goon keeps a-lookin’ at ’er mighty cldése 
hear——” 

Mrs. Peacock turned a stern gaze upon her 

‘* What did yuh hear ?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much. Well, then, I hear that 
take 


walks sometimes along latish in the evenin’.” 


Mrs. Peacock fanned violently with a palm 


he hangs round ’er a good deal, They 


leaf : her face was scarlet. 

‘*T always admire to see the grand march,” 
she said. ‘‘ Drusilla goes through it so graceful 
I didn’t ketch what choo said about the Grandy 

I'd be ashamed 
Modest girls don’t 


girl, but it ain’t no matter. 
to wear my dress that way. 
do it.” 
‘Not if they're thin !” 
with a little shrill laugh. 
The grand march ended in a plain quadrille 


cried Mrs. Fleming, 


At its conclusion Drusilla was led, flushed and 


fanning, to a seat beside her mother. Her part- 
ner, after a swift glance around the room, 
withdrew to one corner, where several young 
men stood, industriously wiping their necks 


with their handkerchiefs. The night was warm 

The next dance was a schottisch ; 
another quadrille. The schottisch had been a 
torment to Drusilla. She had had a poor part 
ner, but she could have borne that cheerfully if 
only Elmer had not chosen Hannah Grandy 
She could not endure the sight of that bare 
arm on his shoulder and that warm, crimson 
cheek so close to his lips. And what a red fire 
was in the girl’s black eyes when she lifted the 
languid lids with their fringe of black lashes ! 
Surely, surely, there was a new fire in the 


then came 


man’s eyes, too, as he looked down on the beau 
tiful girl-woman swinging so yieldingly in his 
arms. The lowliest community has its Delilah 

Drusilla’s feet lost their lightness. 

The quadrille was better; Elmer was not even 
in the same set with Hannah Grandy. Thena 
large card with ‘‘ Waltz” written on it was 

Drusilla’s heart commenced to beat 
All the waltzes were hers, But the 


hung up. 
again. 





Orchid,” 
In of Old 
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“The Cuttin’ Out of Bart Winn,” 


Mis’ Lane,” ete 
master of ceremonies suddenly climbed upon a 
box and shouted : ‘‘ Ladies take their choice ! 

There was the usual titter among the girls: 
the young men fell back, smiling, sheepish, and 
stood awkwardly waiting to be chosen. Then 
there was a flutter and a scramble. 

Drusilla arose and made her way modestly 
across the room. When within three steps of 
Elmer, Hannah Grundy flashed past her and 
slipped her bare, bangled arm through his and 
He looked down into her eyes 
Drusilla, herself 


drew him away. 
as he went, and unseen, saw 
the look. 

She stood still. 


face, the smile left her lips ; 


The color ebbed out of her 
the lights and the 


people went swimming dizzily around her. She 
walked slowly back to her mother. She was 


very pale. There was a wide, strained look in 


her eyes. 
** Got 


left, did said Mrs. Fleming, 
cheerfully. 
** Yes’m,” said Drusilla. 


‘* Well, why don’t choo hyak, as the siwashes 


yuh? 


say, an’ choose somebody else / 

“There ain’t anybody else I'd choose,” said 
the girl, simply. 

‘*T w’u’dn’t be sech a heifer !” whispered her 
mother, fiercely. ‘‘ I'd go an’ git somebody else.” 

‘*T don’t want anybody else.” 

‘* Well, what if yuh don’t? Ac’ as if yuh do, 
anyhow. Don’t ever let a man see yuh don’t 
want anybody but him, gump.” 

‘“Why not? I believe in lettin’ people see 
the truth.” 

** Oh—gump !” 

‘ You don’t want me to act a lie, do you ?” 

“Talk low. That Mis’ Flemin’ ’ll hear yuh, 
I don’t care whuther yuh ac’ a lie, or 
not. If yuh want to keep a man in love with 
yuh, yuh have to ac’ as if you didn’t care too 
He'll git tired of yuh soon as 


next 


much about him. 
he sees he’s got choo.” 

‘“*T don’t believe it.” The girl’s voice was 
‘* Not if he’s the right kind of 
I find it out, 


fierce with pain. 
man—an’ if he ain’t, the sooner 
the better.” 

‘** Mule !” 

‘* Well, you needn’t to tell me that if a man 
loves a woman he'll think any less of her be 
cause she don’t act flirty, but lets him see she 
loves him an’ never thinks of anybody else.” 

‘* Who told yuh that ?” 

‘Nobody told me. I feel it. DPve told him 
now that I love him, so I’m not goin’ to pretend 
to anybody I don’t.” 

“Yuh ain’t got a bit o’ spunk! 

‘gone an’ told him that, before he’s reg’ lar asked 


If yuh’ve 


yuh to marry him, yuh’ll never git him 
an’ that’s all there is about it.” Mrs. Peacock’s 


never 


tone was full of bitterness. 
= Well, 
have to be dishonest an’ act a lie,” said the girl, 


I'd rather never get him than to 


proudly. There was a ring in her voice and a 
flash in her glance as it rested upon her mother 

had spring chicken fer dinner, fried,” 
said a woman’s voice behind them, exultingly 
tender. 


‘*It was tender as An’ pickle-beets, 
an’ roastin’-ears, an’ peaches-an’-cream, I tell 
you ! 

**Oh, bush—klk, klk, klk!” cried another 


woman, Clapping her large hands together in 
‘*Tt makes my mouth 
water to think o’ sech a dinner in a hop-field ! 
What on earth did you fry it on?” 

When the next waltz was called, Elmer came 


a very ecstasy of envy 


and stood before Drusilla. He expected that she 
She lift- 
ed her eyes and gave him a gentle, steady look. 
His eyelids fluttered 

When a man’s eyelids flutter, he 


would rise with her usual joyousness. 


has been 
doing something wrong. 
This is our waltz,” he said, reddening a 
littl 
* Yes,” ‘*but I didn’t 
know’s you'd come for me, so I promised to 


dance it with Curley Winston.” 


said the girl, simply ; 


Mrs. Peacock’s heart swelled with triumph. 
Had Drusilla got her spunk up ? 

The young man’s face was scarlet now, 
** Well, yuh promised it to me first.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, distinctly, ‘‘but I didn’t 


know’s you’d come for me.” 

He stood a moment, silent ; then he said, sul- 
lenly: ‘* Well, come an’ have some lemonade, 
an’ we'll see about this,” 





She arose at once and went with 
him. 
‘Yuh can tell him yuh promised 


holding his chin 


me first,” he said, 
up and lifting his feet high as he 
walked 

‘*T wouldn't like to do that: he 


‘ G never served me that way.’ 
o ‘* Well, I ast choo for this waltz at 
five o’clock this mornin’.” 
‘You 
Elmer.” 
‘ [—that so ?” 
* Yes, that’s so I 
you for the ladies’ choice, an’ you 


ast me for a// the waltzes, 


went to get 


walked right off with Hannah 
Grandy.’ 
* Well I didn’t reckon a—a 


ladies’ choice counted.” 

He handed her a glass of lemonade. She held 
it and looked at him with kind, but stern, eyes 
‘Why not ?” 


“Oh, I don’t know jest why not,” he said, 
helplessly. ‘‘She come along an’ ast me, an’ I 


went.” 
‘¢Oh ! 


this’n, I s’p se you’d go, tor >”? 


Then if she come along an’ ast you for 


He was silent. 
‘Are you goin’ to dance any more waltzes 
with her, Elmer ?”’ 

‘* Well, I—did ask her for one or two more,” 
he faltered, miserably. ‘‘She jest as good as 
ast me to ask her—so I hatto. Here comes that 
galoot of a Winston. Now yuh tell him yuh 
promised this dance to me.” 

But, still with that look of gentle patience on 
her face, the girl walked away with the other 
Elmer stood by the door and watched 
them. There was a black frown on his brow. 

A quadrille followed the waltz. He had en- 
gaged a young woman for the dance ; and when 


he had reluctantly led her out on the floor and 


man, 


turned an uneasy glance around the room he 
found, to his consternation, that Drusilla and 
her mother were quietly taking their departure 
from the barn. 

Drusilla walked silently beside her 
mother in the “Yuh keep 
your spunk up,” said that lady in a stern whis- 


along 


sweet darkness. 


per, ‘‘an’ yub’re all right.” 

Drusilla was silent. 

** Don’t keep it up too high, though,” added 
Mrs. Peacock, after a moment’s 
‘* Yuh hear ?” . 

“"Yeem.” 

‘* Well, why don’t choo answer ? 

‘*T didn’t have anything to say ’sthe reason.” 

** He’s dead in love with yuh ; a body can see 
that with a ha’f o’ eye. But that don’t hender 
if some other gir! flings her 


reflection, 


” 


a man’s a-flirtin’, 
self right at him.” 
‘**T guess it henders the right kind of a man.” 
**Oh, yuh talk so! There ain't any right kind 
o’ men.” 
Drusilla drew a long breath that was not 
quite a sigh. 
‘* Well,” she said, in a tone that 


Pll never 


her mother 


knew and dreaded. get married 
I’ve made up my mind.” 

cried her mother, furiously. ‘* Yuh 
ain’t got a speck o’ sense! Where'd yuh git 
your idiotic at, I'd like to know ! Not from me. 
Yubh’d go an’ let a man like Elmer McGoon 


off the hook jest because he danced with some 


‘6 Loon !” 


other girl! I reckon yuh expect to keep him 


tied to your apron-string the rest o’ his natural 


iife.” 
‘*Tt wasn’t the dancin’,” said Drusilla, clear 
ly. ‘*‘It was the — principle. He knew it 


wasn’t right to dance with her when he’d ast 
but he jest felt like doin’ it, so he did, 
right or wrong, an’ thought I’d overlook it.” 


me ; 

** Any girl w’u’d if she had any sense.” 

‘*T guess I ain’t got any, then,” said Drusilla, 
quietly, pausing for her mother to entez the 
tent ale take the trouble to 
keep his word an’ not hurt the feelin’s of the 


aman won't 
girl he pretends to love hefore he marries, he 
won't afterwards.” 
‘* Yuh fool, you !” 
into the dark tent. 
The girl stood for a moment listening to the 
Then the 
barn doors were opened and the wail of the 


cried her mother, groping 


low wind rippling the hop leaves. 
violins arose and fell. Tears came, stinging, to 
her eyes. She went into the tent at once, bend 
ing through the opening, over which she closed 
and buttoned the canvas with shaking fingers. 
The following day, being Sunday, few in the 
hop-field breakfasted before noon. Drusilla re 
Her mother went 
other 


mained in the tent all day. 
the 


In the evening she 


around visiting tents and 
shacks in the 


went to the services in the little white school 


among 


afternoon, 


house down by the river. 

Just as the sun was setting Drusilla heard a 
step outside the tent. It shambled about in 
front of the door for a minute or 


Mr. McGoon’s voice said, ‘* Drusilla !” 


more ; then 

She arose at once and opened the canvas door. 
She was very pale, but the look she gave him 
was clear and steady. She wore a pale-green 
linen dress, A plume of rose-colored fireweed 
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was tucked into her girdle. She had never 
looked prettier 

‘*Well, Elmer,” she said, kindly. ‘You 


come in ?” 
He twisted awkwardly. His eyes fastened 
hungrily, from under their fluttering lids, upon 
her beauty. 
** Don’t take a 
through the pasture to the river ? 
hesitated 


choo want to walk down 


She ‘Yd just as soon,” she said, 
then 

His face brightened. 

She came out and walked lightly along beside 
him, bareheaded. The sunset falling upon her 
put color into her cheeks and turned her gold 
The soft 
blew short locks across her brow and temples. 


hair to a deep, beautiful red. wind 
Cattle and sheep were lying and standing 


under the trees. The fireweed lifted its rosy 


plumes everywhere. There were great billows 
of the everlasting’s greenish snow ; the golden 
rod put up its lovely spikes among the ferns, 
and there was many a gay company of lavender 
asters. The banks of the creeks were blue with 
the brooklime—that daintiest of forget-me-nots. 

The girl saw all the beauty of earth and sky, 
but for once it gave her no pleasure. It seemed 
to her, as they walked along together silently, 
that 


pered : ‘‘ It is the last, last time 


every flower bending toward her whis 


They came finally to the river and sat down 
They had 


sat there before—was it only three days ago, 


on the bank under a maple-tree. 


thought the girl. It seemed like months. 

The river moved slowly before them, bearing 
the sunset’s deep crimson upon its breast. There 
was a low marsh near by, wherein grew tall 
velvet tulés, from whose cool depths came the 
dreamy murmur of the frogs. 

He looked 
He stretched out a 
big warm hand and laid it on hers 

then she lifted her 


‘* Drusilla,” said the young man. 
at her with miserable eyes. 


She trembled strongly ; 
level look to his eyes. 

‘* Yes, Elmer ?” 

** Ain’t choo a-goin’ to forgive me for—oh, 
for last night, you know ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; I’ve already forgive you.” 

‘*That’s a brick !” 
‘* D’yuh know, I felt all broke up when yuh left 


He moved closer to her 


the barn last night 7?” 


‘* Did you ?”’ said the girl. Her voice shook. 
This was her life-tragedy; and his tone betrayed 
unconsciously that to him it was only a comedy 
with a serious vein running through it. 

** Yes, I did. Drusilla” 


‘Tm ready to marry yub any day yuh set.” 


his chin went up 


‘* Oh.” she cried, with a quick sob, a dry sob : 


‘IT can’t marry you, Elmer—never. Don’t 

think about it. It’s—it’s all over.” 
**Can’t—marry—me ! He stared at her. 
‘Can’t—marry—me! Why, what on earth’s 


got into yuh, now’ What’s all over ?” 


**OQur—our goin’ together. You can go an 
marry—Hannah Grandy.” 
“Oh, Lord,” said Mr. MeGoon, ‘ Yuh’re 


jealous !” She shrank, as if from a rude blow. 


‘* Now see here, Drusilla ; I don’t want to mar 


ry Hannah Grandy. I give yuh my word, | 
wouldn’t marry her if she was the only girl on 
Puget Sound.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know jest why. She—well, she 
ain’t the kind of girl a fellow wants to marry, 
yuh know. She—oh, she’s jest the kind of a 
girl to dance with—er 

“Oh,” said Drusilla, putting back a lock of 
hair with a steady hand ; “ you want to marry 
Is that it ?” 
said Mr. MeGoon, ele- 


**T hever see your beat to pin a fellow 


me an’ waltz with her! 
“Oh 


gantly. 


huckleberries !” 
down ! It ought to be enough for yuh to know 
I want to marry yuh an’ not her.” 

The sunset had drawn all its beautiful colors 
away from the valley and mountains and borne 
Pear] 


west 


them to some other where across the sea 
and lavender clouds were piled in the 
Venus had lit her splendid lamp, and the gold 
rim of the harvest moon was trembling like a 
thin sickle on the brow of the hill 

‘It’s not Drusilla, ‘‘I 
you, Elmer, but I can’t marry you 


enough,” said love 
[ love you 
so I never could have a thought or a pleasure 
When a 


girl loves like that, she oughtn’t to marry any- 


that didn’t have you in the centre. 


body that doesn’t love her just the same.” 
‘Well, if [didn’t love yuh I wouldn’t ask yuh 

to marry me 

The 


exaltation of her thought shone from her eyes 


She turned a full, slow look upon him, 


and lifted even: him a little out of his animal- 
Ist. 


You don’t love is! 


She breathed, rather than uttered, the words. 


** Love ! know what 


‘You want to marry me. You would make 
the 


would give me a good home an’ a hired girl- 


what world calls a good husband; you 
perhaps, even, a set of hair-cloth furniture ” 

a miserable smile moved her lips. ** You would 
set me down in such a home an’ expect me to 
If I told you 
1 wanted less comfort an’ more love, you'd pat 


me on the back an’ say you never saw my beat 


never have a wish outside of it. 
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But 


’ 


—there was no such tHing as pleasin’ me. 


oh !” she cried out, passionately, ‘‘ J love you ! 
I'd go mad tryin’ to make your love match 
mine. My love is one great prayer to God, day 
av’ night.” Her voice quivered and broke. She 
threw her head down on her knees and burst 
into wild sobbing. 

When her passion had spent itself she lifted 
her head and looked at but 


very 


him with sweet, 


sorrowful, eyes. ‘‘Oh, my dearest,” she 
said, ‘‘ we would be so wretched together. Go 
an’ marry some girl that'll be satisfied with a 
home an’ the kind of love that most men have 
to give ; an’be glad always that I had strength 
to prove my great love for you by not marryin’ 
You will be bappy, an’ I”—she hesitated. 
My love is a fire that’ll 
An’ then I have God,” she ut- 


tered, very softly. 


you. 
‘You mustn’ pity me. 
keep me warm. 
‘*T’'m not religious an’ ’m 
not churchy, you know ; but I have God more 
see Him in every sunset 
It is the God 
*n my love that makes it so beautiful.” 


than most people. I 
an’ in every tree an’ every flower. 


Mr. McGoon arose slowly, as if ina state of 
stupefaction. 
lifted his chin high. 

‘* Well, all is,” he said, distinctly, ‘‘ 1 think 
*n idjit 
yellow-back novels. 


He pulled his long figure up and 


yuh’re or else yuh’ve been a-readin’ 
If yuh think Ill keep on 
a-coaxin’ yuh to marry me, yuh’ll git fooled 
that’s all.” ? 

He turned his broad back on her and went 
striding away, without another word, along the 
path to the hop-field. 

Drusilla looked after him with sorrowful eyes. 
She did not know that it was the ideal, not the 
man, that she loved with such exalted passion 
There was no one to tell her; and she had no 
books. 
flower. 


Her wisdom was as the fragrance of a 


‘*He’ll marry somebody else,” she said, her 
eyes still dwelling upon him ; ‘‘ an’ have a fine 
farm an’ horses an’ cattle. He may be a Sena- 
tor an’ take his wife to Olympia in the winter. 
He’ll give her at least three dresses a year, an’ a 
top-buggy—that always needs oilin’—an’ a set 
of hair-cloth furniture ; he may even get her 
an’ org’n with a high back an’ brackets—but 
he’ll never, never, never let her stay out till 
midnight to hear the wind in the trees or the 


And I- 


Her eyes turned upward to the red lamps of 


tide comin’ up the beach. 


heaven 
[THE END.] 


Thought Transference. 
(Concluded.) 


Ir I push this elastic, impenetrable, tenuous 
‘jelly ” two feet away from my shoulder with 
my open hand, its motion completes the circuit 
of the globe in a second, and the far end of the 
column swells out and fills up the vacuum after 
my forward-pushing hand, 

In other words, I push the air, but the ether 
passes through my hand. 

Electricity, light, the 
(practically) are all different forms of the mo 
tion of this ether. If it be light, the motion 
is in the form of undulating waves, like those 


{Gntgen ray, sound 


produced in a rope fastened at one end and 
suddenly shaken at the other. If it be electric 
ity, the motion takes the form of gradually 
widening circles about the wire, such as in 
water follow the fall of a pebble into the placid 
bosom of some still, deep-wood pool. 

If it be sound—and sound is primarily air 
motion through practically ether-motion—the 
impulse is transported in what the physicist 
He means that they take 
the shape of a backward and forward tremor, 


calls vibratory waves. 


and rarefac 


tions in the atmosphere or other transmitting 


due to alternate condensations 


medium, which may be a solid or the ether. 

Every sensation which reaches our brain 
centres from the outer world through our end 
organs of sense and by our special nerves of 
sense has its origin in some local disturbance of 
matter, or of ether, or of both. 

If a stone falls upon the floor, or some person 
calls me, or an electric light is turned on, or a 
rose is held to my nose, the sounds, or sights, or 
odors to which these phenomena give rise begin 
in local disturbances of the equilibrium of the 
ether, and the sound waves, or light waves, or 
odorous waves start out in their peculiar mode 
of locomotion from the spots of disturbance and 
finally impinge upon the retinze of my eyes, or 
upon the Organ of Corti in my middle ears, or 
upon the hair-cells in my nostrils. 

This may stand as a general explanation of 
how sensations reach, primarily, our end-organs 
of sense, and secondarily our brain-centre cells 
through the nerves, 

Nerve force resembles electricity more than 
any other mode of motion of ether, except that 
it moves very slowly. 

My wife looks into the selenium receiver of a 


‘*telephote” in San Francisco, and I see her 
face in the selenium transmitter which I hold 
in my hand in New York, This discovery, 
made by Elias E. Ries, has already been de 


scribed in this paper, 
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The rose ‘‘ looks” into the retinz of my eyes, 
and its image is thrown up in a cell in the sight- 
centre of my brain. 

The mechanism in both cases is precisely the 


same. The selenium receiver changes light 
waves into waves of electricity and back again 
at the transmitter end of the wire into the 


original picture. 

My retinz change the picture of the rose 
into electricity, which speeds along the optic 
nerve, and in the brain-cell the same picture 
is thrown up. 

Exactly the same analogy can be drawn be 
tween the hearing apparatus in our brains and 
the telephone. 

This is the single difference. 
els one hundred and eighty thousand miles a 


Electricity trav- 


second along a telegraph-wire, and only at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour over a nerve. 

It is easy to understand what destruction 
would be wrought on both end-organs, nerves, 
and brain-cells if electricity traveled at the 
hundred and eighty thousand 
miles a second along the common carriers of 
the brain 

My readers have all noticed those big letters 
formed of incandescent lamps fastened to a wall 
at Twenty-third Street and Broadway, which, 
when lighted up with electricity, make lumi 


speed of one 


the nerves. 


nous sentences, 

Well, the cells in the brain have each of them 
the same pictorial quality when lighted by the 
electricity of thought. 

A different sensation is stored in its proper 
picture form in each of these various cells. 
And when I think, I send a current of the elec- 
tricity of thought through these cells and they 
become luminous. Their potential picture glows 
out. 

One always sees a picture in his brain of 
what he calls up in thought. 

I wrote this article on November 2d. On 
November 3d I received a copy of a European 
scientific periodical describing the investiga- 
tions of Lugaro in Italy, and Nissl in Germany 

They form most fascinating and complete 
confirmation of my views. Lugaro’s studies in 
brain-cell histology with the microscope prove 
that the spindle cells contain as their proto 
plasm an achromatic fibrous substance and a 
chromatic molecular substance. 

The achromatic substance forms the outline 
and linear shading of brain-cell pictures, and 
the chromatic substance, held in place by the 
achromatic, is the stipple or air-brush dotting. 

And now let me apply the facts we have ob- 
tained to telepathy. 

Every sensation coming from the outer world 
begins in a lecal disturbance not only of molec- 
ular matter, but also of the ether which per 
meates it. 

The lighting up of an image or of images in 
my brain-cells by the passage of the electric 
spark of thought causes a series of local dis- 
turbances in these cells, and the waves of ether 
out them until they 
reach and light up the particles in a cell in 


so started widen from 
some other brain where the image of the same 
object is stored. 

This is the physical explanation of telepathy. 

Nerves are, like telegraph-wires, able to carry 
an electric message equally well in either direc- 
tion 

That this is so has been shown by an experi 
ment upon a rat’s tail. The tip of the tail was 
rubbed raw and then sutured to a like 
made spot in the centre of the rat’s back, 

When the tip healed into union with this spot 


raw 


in the back its former base was severed from it 
by the stroke of a knife. 

The base of the tail now curled up as the tip 
had originally curled, and the sense of touch 
was also transferred to the newly tip-made base 
of the rat’s tail 

Every picture which my ‘ thought-spark ” 
lights up in one of my brain-cells creates ether 
waves in the very act of becoming luminous. 
These waves circle through space instantane 
ously in all directions. 

Every word that I utter flies fifteen hundred 
feet a second through space. 

It is very easy to understand how brains at 
tuned to the reception of these delicate space- 
messages may almost instantly apprehend 
sights and sounds whose original ether dis 
turbance occurs many miles away. 

This subject of thought transference is inti 
mately allied with the transference of 
tricity through space without wires, by means 


elec 


of conducting air strata and earth currents, 
which a number of well-known physicists are 
now on the verge of achieving. 

It is also closely related with the transmis 
sion of sound on a ray of light—the radiaphone 
or photophone—which Dr, A. Graham Bell has 
actually accomplished. 

The views of Elias E. Ries, the well-known 
electrical expert, are identical in every respect 
with my own, 

Professor Ames, of Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity, believes that thought is a mode of motion 
which is either entirely of the ether, or which 
affects ether as well as matter. 

S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 





The New Journalism. 


THE best men and women in New York are 
agreed that the new journalism is an evil influ- 
ence of exceeding power. The protest against 
it in LESLIE’s WEEKLY of two weeks ago has 
An 


exposition of the evil done by the reckless jour- 


called forth many responses of approval. 


nalists of this new and impure school is quite 
unnecessary, but it is well, while discussing sug- 
gestions for a cure of the evil, to hear what 
some of the foremost men think of the subject. 

Theodore Roosevelt, president of the Board 
of Police Commissioners, expressing himself to 
the LESLIE representative in his characteristic- 
ally emphatic way, denounced in unqualified 
terms the baseness and downright criminality 
of the degenerate press, specifying by name the 
two flagrant offenders that at present are rivals 
Mr. Roosevelt did 
not refer to the persistent falsifying, by these 
two journals, of his own and his fellow-officials’ 
acts and utterances ; he has already dealt with 
such attacks categorically in public print. But, 
in the light of his personal observation and ex- 


for the odious supremacy. 


perience, through his official responsibilities, he 
does not hesitate to say that here, in the mis- 
used power of the press, is one of the most 
formidable, because the most baffling and in 
tangible, of the evils which the police have to 
combat. 

‘* The demoralizing effect of these sensational 
sheets,” said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘is direct, wide- 
spread, and 
fearful. They 
deliberately 
incite to law- 
breaking and 
crime. Instead 
of elevating the 
unfortunate 
people they 
reach, they de- 
grade them. 
With their in 
decent pictures 
and glaring 
hea d- lines - 
many of which ought to render their publishers 
liable to criminal prosecution—they exert a 
power which the illiterate, the weak-minded, 
and the young find it difficult to resist. Puta- 
tive criminals become thus confirmed, and wher- 
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ever a character hangs in the balance, these 
papers tend to turn it to the bad. Unfortu- 
nately, these corrupters of youth cannot be di- 
rectly brought to judgment; it is not practi- 
cable to ‘raid’ or suppress them ; nor, as in the 
case of other obscene matter, to forbid the ex- 
posure of their wares for sale or their trans 
mission through the post. The average scandal- 
There 
is one step which might be taken toward deal- 
ing with this corrupt phase of journalism, and 


monger is an expert evader of the law. 


that is a quiet but concerted policy of public 
ostracism ; in other words, a moral boycott. 
The newspaper which is not fit for the home 
circle should be banished from the club read 
ing-room and the public library. It should be 
made a point of honor by ladies and gentlemen 
to let the avowedly unclean journal severely 
alone, with the Police Gazette and a 
species of railway-train literature. This would 
not amount to much at first ; 


certain 


but by degrees 


the organization of decent sentiment would be- 
gin to count.” 

Dr. Parkhurst said 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY : 


to a representative of 
‘IT am glad you are taking 
up this matter. It 
is one which, of late, 

me, in 
with the 
the normal 
community, much 
concern. The vicious 


has given 
common 


rest of 


ness and degrada- 
tion of the press, as 
shown in the in 


REV. DR. PARKHURST. Stances which we all 
know, have reached 
that belief A 


change must come, and quickly. 


an extreme great 
But in the 
meantime the influence of these newspapers is 


widely subversive of all the ends that reform 


surpasses 


ers and the champions of good government 


What 
of reforming the police, while pandering to dis 


are striving to bring about. is the use 


order and crime? I can testify, from direct 


lance 





experience in the work of the City Vigi 
League, to the fearful power for evil wielded 
by these monstrosities of modern journalism, 
not merely upon individuals, but upon whole 
classes. They exhale a deadly moral miasma 
that none can wholly escape 

‘* What are we to do about it?) What remedy 
I have an idea, which is grow 
I believe 


shall be applied ? 
ing into an enthusiastic conviction. 
it is the women who are to banish this plague. 
In their pure-minded sentiment lies the subtle 
power to clear the moral atmosphere and to 
drive out the unclean things. Let the women 


unite, let their concerted influence be felt in 


this direction, and the depraved newsmonger 


lose countenance at once and forever 


must 


Even Pulitzer would find that it did not pay to 
run in opposition to the home and heart senti- 
ment of the entire community. 

‘* How shall this potent influence of feminine 
refinement be brought to bear? Never mind 
about that. The immediate thing to do is to 
call forth its exercise. Let the light shine, and 
the darkness is dispelled as by magic.” 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, when asked for 
his opinion about sensational journalism, re- 
plied, in his frank and genial way : ‘‘ My head 
is full of other things just now, and I don’t want 
to be quoted on the subject. I mean to preach 
about it, though I haven’t got around to it yet. 
You see, the press is such a mighty engine—a 
kind of elementary force—that works both ways, 
for good and for bad. It is bad only when the 
devil and his angels manage temporarily to get 
editorial control. When such a misfortune 
happens it is still the devil and his angels that 
we must fight, and not journalism. 
have an organization of matchless power for 
just this fight, and that is the church. It is the 
greatest force in our republic. Neither demor- 
alizing journalism, nor demoralizing anything, 
can stand against its influence, when directly 
exerted. If a reform movement is to be inau- 


Now, we 


gurated in the direction of the newspapers, Dr. 
Parkhurst’s suggestion is the right one—that 
the women of the community, with their re- 
fined sentiment and example, should set it go- 
ing. 

Peculiarly apposite to the standpoint from 
which this question of ‘‘the new journalism” 
should be dis- 
cussed, are two 


passages from 
the editorial 
pages of the 


Century Maga- 
zine. Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson 
Gilder, the edit- 
or of the Cent- 
ury, being also 
identified with 
the work of the 
City Vigilance 
League, of 
which the Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst 
is president, 
was asked by 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY for an expression on the 
He promptly re- 





RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


subject under discussion. 
ferred to the articles mentioned—which were 
not written by himself 
his individual sentiment and convictions, but 
It is 
interesting to note that the passages cited were 


as expressing not only 
equally those of his editorial associates. 


written five years ago, when the arch-exemplar 
of muck-rake newsmongering stood alone in 
his infamy, his despicable ‘ 
not yet tempted a formidable rival into the 
field of dishonor. 

“ The 
ualist 


success ” having 


newsmonger |in contradistinction to the jour- 
is an editor cr publisher who looks upon the 
public functions of a journalist as the opportunity and 
cover of making merchandise of other people's affairs 
to satisfy the curiosity of those who will buy. He 
recognizes in the public a depraved taste as well as a 
healthy intelligence, and caters to both ; he 
the influence of his journal by the number of copies 
by the effect of 
shonld satisfy it, is any 


measures 


he can sell, and not his teachings ; 


his public, so far as ‘ news’ 


class, vile or innocent, whose interests may be culti 


vated. He lashes law-breakers on one page, and on 


another (maybe in his advertising pages) supplies 


them with the information that is a part of the tools 
of their lawlessness. While a doctor of divinity, per- 


haps, is assisting him with moral views in one depart- 


ment of his newspaper, a companion of ruffians is 
entertaining dog-fighters, pugilists, pool-sellers, and 
other law- breakers in the column alongside. And 
why ? Because his self-constituted mission is to print 


whatever will sell, and because the news of vice is in 


teresting, not alone to its professors, but also to thou 


sands who are ashamed to practice it. He excuses his 


traffic in heartless gossip of weak or unfortunate per 


sons, and in records of immorality and unlawful 
amusements, by saying that the public wants such 
news or it would not buy, and, therefore, if he did not 


take the profits of the sale himself somebody else 


less 


scrupulous, would do so. He likes to wield the power 


of the press as mut h as does the journalist, and is 


oftener te mpted to abuse his facilities for dealing out 


private as well as public vengeance. Modern expan- 
sion of the means and ends of journalism gives hima 
power over the reputations of private individuals and 
public officers and law-makers that is the greatest tyr 
anny of the time, and provides him with acapacity for 


self-defense which laughs at the few and superannu- 
ated restraints of the law 

** As arule, the master mind in a newspaper corpora 
tion is a single person owning a majority of the stock 
He it is who determines whether the influence of his 
journal shall tend upward or downward. In our view 
he is not carrying ‘the standard’ of ‘ public taste’ 
‘forward as fast and as far as the public permits’ him 
He is pursuing honor or gain, or both, according to his 
His newspaper is as much an 
expression of his mental and moral personality as the 


tastes and his lights. 


atmosphere of the mephitis or the clover-breathing 


kine is of its distinctive habits and nature.’ 
Whatever may be the remedy, that remedy 
should be discovered and applied as quickly 
is being cultivated 
No privacy is respect- 


as possible, for vulgarity 
with a fearful industry, 
ed and no delicacy considered, 
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Milford Sound is pre-eminent in its elements of picturesque grandeur. Milne Peak, shown on the left of the engraving, is a snow-clad peak six thousand feet high. Its base extends to the water’s edge ; the sides are covered with a semi-tropical growth, 


while numerous waterfalls rush down from the ice above to the placid waters below. 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD—MORNING ON MILFORD SOUND, NEW ZEALAND.—FRrRom a PaIntTING BY FRED. B. SCHELL. 
, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Clinton Ross. 


I FIND on inquiry that current gossip has it 
that Mr. Clinton Ross is at present writing 
stories and novels as a profession, for the sim 
ple reason that circumstances do not permit of 
his riding to hounds or driving coaches for 
pastime. I hasten to add that if I give heed to 
these lazy rumors it is only to deny them ; al 
though on a pinch I might admit a strong prob- 
ability that, but for the peremptory hint of ad 
versity, Mr. Ross might not to-day be occupy- 
ing the prominent place in the field of letters 
which I am but a poor plagiarist to assign him. 
For my own part, [ am rather pleased that 





CLINTON ROSS. 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford. 


things have turned out just as they have, since 
adversity has forced—and is forcing—Mr. Ross 
to disclose the true bent of his personality, 
which is, in the light of results, certainly that 
of a man of letters. 

I do not wish to be unduly flattering, but it 
seems to me that among the young writers, as I 
count them over, Mr. Ross is one of the best- 
equipped to run a successful race. And in sup- 
port of this statement it is time to say that, 
while he is known to the general public asa 
regular contributor to a number of our leading 
periodicals, and as an author whose volumes 
may be purchased in limited quantities in our 
book-shops, his interest in the art of fashioning 
fiction is no new development. My knowledge 
of the facts in Mr. Ross’s career enables me to 
say with assurance that his fondness for what 
is known, in the pre »fession, as ** copy making ” 
came as hear as possible to being born with 
him. 

If I must make good my conjectures I may 
but refer to his college comrades, who will at- 


test his industry, and the absorbing attraction 


literature had for him, at a time when young 
men are apt to care little more for their desk 
The 
attention, therefore, given so willingly to his 


than for other serious forms of recreation. 


first publications was not profitlessly bestowed 
on a novice, but was given to one who had read 
the 
knew, accordingly, that if the master of all fas- 
tidiousness advised no day to pass without its 


classics to some practical purpose, and 


line, he equally discouraged the ignorant mod- 
ern notion that an author is held under a stern 
responsibility to print all he writes. Mr. 

who takes himself seriously only up to 
point of believing that, good and acceptable as 
his work is, he isalways capable, provided he ex- 
ercise the necessary self-denial, of making it still 


Loss, 


the 


better, knew iu his ’prentice days the use of the 
scrap-basket, and was conscious that the hospi 
table grate was made for other purposes than 
mere warmth-giving to an aspiring author. 

The public that buys books can scarcely im- 
agine how much it is spared, and, on the other 
hand, how much it gains, by this scrupulous re 
vision. I may add that it has a further effect, 
in that it often lures the readers into thinking 
that a new favorite author like Mr. Clinton 
Ross fell upon his mission by accident, and en- 
tered upon his career in the full possession of all 
his gifts. I have hinted that such was not the 
case with him; and, therefore, if his public 
applauds his work for its finish and maturity, 
it is only because he has possessed sufficient 
artistic conscience to give forth only what is 
his best. 

Nominally, what may be called his public 
career began a year ago, when Messrs, G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons published his first long novel, 
‘*The Countess Bettina.” The story was writ 
ten at angry speed, at a period when Mr. Ross 
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was covering miscellaneous ‘‘ assignments” for 
the editor of the Hvening Sun, and in one sense 
may be accepted as his protest against the un 
congenial treadmill of daily journalism. I 
find that the book was not unkindly received 
by an indulgent public, but its importance is 
quite independent of its literary qualities, in that 
it gained the author his freedom, and launched 
If the public did not 
Mr. 
in its eagerness to learn the romantic history 
of the cold-eyed countess, the story opened the 


him fairly on his career. 


obstruct the entrances to Putnam’s store, 


penetrating editorial eye to Mr. Ross’s merits, 
and from the day the countess introduced the 
modest arbiter of her fate to the public that 
reads, he has enjoyed an enviable and well 
deserved vogue. 
To say that Mr 
is to say what is quite true, yet to say some 


toss is an industrious writer 
thing which may be misunderstood, since in 
dustry in the production of fiction is often 
loosely used to describe commonplace talents 
Mr. Ross, however, is anything but common- 
place, and if he dislikes one thing more than 
affectation, it is this journeyman view of his 
His industry, therefore, applied itself to 
Or, I might put his case dif 


art. 
experimentation. 
ferently by saying that his genius was 
a certain extent is still—hunting for its own 
Mr. turns, a number of 
different styles, and has given himself to a 


and to 
Ross has tried, by 


variety of subjects almost as broad as the liter- 
ary field itself. 
ism, to the improbable, and to the historical, 
both fantastical And he has 
achieved creditable work in all departments. 
Taking ‘‘The Adventures of Three Worthies,” 
“*The Aide-de-Camp,” and ‘* The Countess Bet- 
tina” as satisfactory specimens of Mr. 


He has given himself to real- 


and veracious. 


20ss’s 
various ‘*‘ manners,” it is evident, when account 
is taken of the fine quality of these stories, that 
their author has more than demonstrated his 
versatility. 

I am loath literary 
futures, but I am tempted to hazard a guess 
that eventually Mr. Ross’s laurels—and laurels 
will certainly be his reward, of this I am 
certain — will be won in the field of his- 
torical fiction. And by historical fiction I 
do not limit my meaning to the mere repro- 
duction of actual and verifiable historical 
facts, but think of it as including that broad, 
imaginative treatment of remote actuality 
which we associate with the names of Steven- 
son and Dumas. To work of this character 
Mr. Ross is drawn by a natural instinct which 


to prophesy even in 


has its source in a fondness for the picturesque 
both in costume and manners, and in an in- 
herent liking for the simple, sane, manly mo- 
tives which inspired our forebears to deeds of 
love and war. Contriving his tales for “a 
familiar and private end” his preference is for 
the clanking of sword and spur, rather than for 
the decorous pitty-pat of patent-leather ; he 
castle belted by shadowy 
moat in which the night damps linger through 


prefers a gloomy 


the day, and where owls hoot and bats fly in 
to the most approved 
His heroes are men of 


the silver moonlight 
modern country-house. 
action, quick to love or hate—simple men with 
iron muscles and soft hearts ; his heroines, like 
Mistress Throckmorton in ‘‘The Lady at the 
Death,” or the Countess Bettina, are of those 
who love **more than routs, or gallants, God’s 
out-of-doors, and a horse and the chase.” 

The long and the short of the matter is that 


Mr. 


pursuing the ideals of an expiring decadentism, 


toss, in a time when the young writers are 


has the courage to stand forth as an uncompro 
mising champion of the story of healthy ad- 
venture—as the historian of men and women to 
whom thought means nothing except it burst 
into deed—not of those upon whom reflection 
weighs with the enervation of a tropical mid 
day. And I see, as clearly as I do the bent of 
his genius, the time coming when Mr. Ross will 
force a hurrying public to pause and listen to 
his tales. His already 
large, but, because he is still a young man, I 


audience is enviably 
should be doing him an injustice were I to let 
myself think that he had said his last word 
Mr. Ross has taken up the pen where many a 
popular writer has laid it down. He has begun 
his labors on a solid foundation of culture and 
refinement. But, after all, I like him best for 
the school he champions, for his simple love of 
‘* God’s out-of-doors,” and the mysterious, sane, 
romantic things about which his imagination 
plays 

The latest and probably the best work that 
Mr. Ross has done is a story called ‘‘ Bobbie 
McDuff,” and this will be given to the public 
through the columns of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the 
first chapters appearing in the Christmas num 
ber, which comes out next week. 
EDWARD BRIGHT, 


The Inauguration of 
the [exican President. 


THE republic of Mexico has just installed for 
the fifth time General Porfirio Diaz as President, 
to rule for another term of four years, The 
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election of the President occurred in July, the 
decree of election was promulgated in October 
by a military demonstration, and the inaugura- 
tion occurred in the Halls of the Ambassadors, 
in the national palace, on December Ist. 

The inauguration of a President in Mexico is 
not so elaborate a function as it is in the United 
States. There are no official festivities, and the 
ceremony is brief, but impressive. The oath 
was taken this year in the great salon of state 
in the palace, having standing capacity for 
five thousand people, and the walls of which 
bear life-sized portrait paintings of the chief 
figures in Mexican history, and battle scenes. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies, the Sen- 
ate, diplomatic corps, and officers of the army 
and navy were in attendance, and admittance 
was free to the great concourse of spectators 
which always gathers to witness the event. 

At the hour appointed, three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the President of the republic entered 
from a door leading to his apartments, accompa- 
nied by the members of his Cabinet, and by the 
president of the Mexican Senate, who, as next 
in authority to the chief executive, administered 
the oath of office. All of the high officials of 
the government appeared in full-dress suits of 
regulation style, the army and navy officers in 
parade uniform, and the foreign diplomats with 
whatever uniform and decoration their station 
at home entitled them, except the American 
minister, who wore the democratic costume of 
a private citizen, as provided by the rules gov- 
erning good form in his country. President 
Diaz wore across his breast a silken sash of the 
red, white and green, tri-colors of Mexico, used 
as a distinguishing mark for the chief executive 
on occasions of state. 

General Diaz holds undisputed possession of 
the leadership in Mexico, and there is none who 
would care to oppose him so long as he will con- 
tinue in his place. In an interview I had with 
his excellency, at the palace in the City of Mex- 
ico a while ago, the President said he was willing 
to remain at his post as chief executive for an- 
other four years, but not longer. 

Election in Mexico, as in all Spanish Amer- 
ican republics, is a mere form, very few of the 
people taking the trouble to vote, if, indeed, 
they know when the election is held, although 
it is duly published in advance. The President, 
once in power, is practically self-appointive, so 
long as he can retain his prestige and a sufficient 
following. In the case of President Diaz, this is 
an evident blessing to the country, as his rule is 
a wise and generally just one, and his continu- 
ance at the post he has already held for sixteen 
years means that no radical changes are likely 
to occur, General Diaz was sixty-six vears of 
age on September 15th, and enters upon his fifth 
term in office under the most auspicious of cir 
cumstances. President Diaz is in good health, 
is well preserved, and gives promise of rounding 
out the century in office in full possession of his 
faculties, 


How to Reach 
Non-churchgoers. 


Ir is estimated that about two-thirds of our 
Or, in other 
millions in this 
door. In 


population do not attend church. 
about forty 
never darken a church 
there are good excuses, but in many others 


words, country 


some cases 
there is no reason for their absence. 

It is not our object to discuss the causes for 
this condition of things, but to consider how 
these people may receive the gospel. Two 
methods appear to me practical, each of which 
I have seen tested and proved to be successful. 
The first is to induce the people to come and 
hear the gospel ; the second is to bear the gospel 
to them in their homes. 

If you can make people believe that they are 
welcome in God’s house it is not hard to induce 
them to and if 
attractive to them there is no trouble to hold 
them. The old had 
power over men as it has to-day, and what we 
Plenty of illustrations 


come ; you make the service 


gospel has never such 
want is Bible-teaching. 
to make the truths practical and every-day, and 
a fearless application of them, will always be 
What men want is to be 
preached to, not over. \ 
plaining to an actor that while his sermons 
were true they had less effect upor his hearers 


effectual anywhere 


minister was com 


than the actor’s impersonating over his hearers, 
‘**You preach truth as 
“*T act 


The reply was, true. 
though it were fiction,” said the actor ; 
fiction as though it were truth.” 

Good singing—I do not mean so-called high- 
class music, but simple, hearty soul-singing 
never fails to attract. We want to use hymns 
that sing themselves through our minds during 
the week. Music is of God, and He constantly 
uses it to bear His message. But where you 
find words sacrificed to notes, you may have 
music, but not praise such as ninety-nine per 
cent. of even church-goers appreciate. Every 
part of divine service should be intelligible to 
all and should not be monopolized by the pulpit 
or the choir-loft 
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One of the greatest difficulties we have to 
meet in inducing the ‘‘ two-thirds” to attend 
church is their aversion to it. They associate 
the church with exactly the opposite from what 
its Founder intended it to stand for. To them 
it is a fashionable resort where they are either 
unwelcome or patronized. Its service, in their 
minds, consists of long prayers, unintelligible 
singing, and sermons far above them. They 
hate the church, only too often, because they 
think that the church doesn’t care for them. 
To disabuse them of these errors should be the 
first work to be undertaken, for unless we do so 
we can never hope to bring them within its 
influence. 

The second means of giving the gospel mes 
sage to those who do not come to receive it is to 
take it to them. 
that they cannot attend church if they wished ; 
those whose duties at home or elsewhere keep 
with 


There are families so situated 


them away. There are mothers large 
families with no one to help them ; men who 
are on duty as policemen and firemen, to whom 
good books may be taken, and by whom they 
will be kindly received and read. These people 
may be visited, and they wiil almost always 
welcome any one as soon as they find that they 
are not to be patronized. No self-respecting 
person wants to be patted on the back in my 
good-man sort of style. 

There is nothing that this world so deeply 
needs as real, genuine Christianity. No one 
class needs it more than another, but it is the 
one great crying need of the nineteenth century. 
It is the only hope of social and political re- 
form ; the only way of cleansing men’s lives 
and giving them strength to keep them clean. 

Our cities do not need more churches or so 
cieties ; They do 
not need more ministers or missionaries ; they, 
There is 


we have enough just now. 


too, are sufficient for present needs. 
a need, however, for those who are willing to 
spend and be spent in work for their fellows 
and for the Master. For those who will not 
only welcome the outsider to their church, but 
will go out into the by-ways and invite them to 
come. One business man or some young lady 
may be able to do a work for the church which 
no minister could ever undertake. The respon- 
sibilities of the church are divided among its 
members, and only can its mission be fully 
realized when each is willing to shoulder his or 
her share. 


William Steinway. 


In the death of William Steinway the com 
munity has lost a citizen of a high and useful 
type. His career was pre-eminently successful, 
from the standpoint of his own ideal, and this 
ideal was such that his success was of the best 
sort. On his seventeenth birthday he and his 
father, William Steinway, and his brothers, 
Charles and Henry, established in New York 





WILLIAM 


STEINWAY. 


the piano-house of Steinway & Sons. Before 
that time there was a general belief in this 
country that the good piano must be imported. 
The Steinways determined to undeceive Ameri 
cans on this point. The father and sons worked 
at the bench with four or five artisans, and 
made one piano a week. William, the son, who 
had very pronounced musical talent, made the 
sounding-boards, and their beauty of tone and 
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fine workmanship received quick recognition. 
‘Lhe business flourished, and the young man 
took charge of the financial part of it. Under 
his direction it grew more and more prosperous, 
until the piano-house of Steinway & Sons be 
came the greatest in the world. Steinway Hall, 
a large marble building in Fourteenth Street, 
was erected in 1866, and in it have appeared 
many of the most famous vocal and instru- 
mental musicians of the century. The Stein- 
way manufactory in Steinway, now a part of 
Long Island City, has, directly or indirectly, 
supported the population of a town. 

In political affairs Mr. Steinway was active. 
He was offered several high Federal offices by 
President Cleveland. He declined them all, 
however, preferring to work unostentatiously 
as a private citizen in the interests of what he 
At the time 
of his death he was president of the Rapid 
Transit Commission of New York. It is said 
that every penny he received in compensation 


considered the best government. 


of his public services was devoted to charity. 
Mr. Steinway was highly honored by the Em- 
peror of Germany in 1892, 





week Yvette Guilbert 


NEXT will be heard 
again in New York—this time at Koster & 
Bial’s handsome music hall on West Thirty- 
fourth Street. No songstress of the past has ever 
succeeded in elevating the singing of songs and 
ballads to the dignity of a beautiful and dis- 
tinct art as Yvette Guilbert has done. She is 
not, however, a ballad-singer in the ordinary 
term. She is, rather, an acting 
and pantomimic singer, bringing to her work 
all the intelligence, intellectual study, fine tact, 
and intense emotional power that are requis- 
ite in the tragic actress. She 
speak of, yet what little she has is delightfully 
Her art, in- 
deed, does not require the voice of a Melba. 


sense of the 


has no voice to 
sweet and sympathetic in tone. 


She chants, rather than sings her songs, and 
the wonderful 
music, tumultuous or peaceful, sad or joyful, 
was not 


accompanying music — such 
according to the mood of the poet- 
written for any greater vocal gifts than those 


she possesses. 


It is so seldom that we are given an opportu- 
nity to praise native musical talent unreserved- 
iy that it is 
pleasant when 
the chance does 
itself. 
Dam- 
sym- 


present 
At the 
rosch 
phony concert 
at Carnegie 
Hall last Sun- 
day the 
ence was amaz 
ed at the work 
of Miss Flor- 
ence Terrell, a 
girl 


audi- 





FLORENCE TERRELL, 
Copyright, 1896, by Falk 


young 
just sixteen, who played Saint-Saéns’s difficult 
concerto With the temperament and technique 
of a finished pianist. Miss Terrell is a native of 
New Jersey and a pupil of Alexander Lambert. 
If it is possible to obtain such a successful result 
as this in America, it may be asked pertinently 
what object is to be attained by seeking a music 
education abroad. 

One of the most curious phases of the stage 
in this country is the astounding facility with 
which an actor whose claims to histrionic dis 
tinction are of the most modest kind can not 
only make a princely income by his acting, but 
each season becomes more solid in his position 
as star of one of the most important theatrical 
attractions on the road. This observation is 
called forth by the reappearance at the Fifth 
Avenue of Mr. William H. Crane. Thata large 
number of theatre- goers admire Mr. Crane’s 
acting is obvious ; otherwise, he would not be 
clearing fifty thousand dollars a year profit 
from his tour. But I fancy the clever manage 
ment of Joseph Brooks and Mr, Crane’s own 
judicious policy in constantly producing new 
plays has more to do with his success than any 
real merit Mr. Crane may possess as an actor. 
‘The play’s the thing” literally in Mr. Crane’s 
case, for it is impossible to take his acting 
seriously. Impersonating one’s self is not act 
ing, and Mr. Crane does little else. 


That a successful novelist seldom makes a 
successful dramatist was once more illustrated 
in the case of Gilbert Parker, whose dramatiza- 
tion of ‘*The Seats of the Mighty” failed so 
signally when produced here by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. Perhaps the chief reason for this is that 
the novelist is so anxious to put forward the 
best parts of his romance that he entirely loses 
sight of the general economy of the dramatic 
scheme. He is unwilling to sacrifice his pages 
to the exigencies of the stage, and so produces 
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a play that is ‘‘talky ” and lacking in dramatic 
action. The play was magnificently put on, 
and the character of Doltaire was in the hands 
of Mr. Tree himself. The part, however, did 
not suit him, and Mr. Tree fared the same as 
the play. ARTHUR HOKNBLOW. 


‘*In Vanity Fair.’’ 


THE publishing house of R. H. Russell & Son 
has made for itself within the last few years a 
definite place in the book trade, and we have 
within a few weeks been called upon several 
times to notice and comment with approval 
upon its publications. In 
have the pleasure to place before our readers a 


this number we 


page of beautiful pictures, reproduced from a 
book of very exquisite drawings by Mr. Albert 
B. Wenzell. The book is called ‘In Vanity 
Fair,” and is published by the Messrs. Russell 
in a style quite similar to the two books of 
drawings of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, brought 
out last year and this. 

To see work such as this done by Mr. Wen 
zell is most satisfactory. Now and again we 
hear it said that art 
America, and that those with the means and 
the taste to become art patrons prefer to pass 
native talent by and bestow their approval and 
If there be 
anything in this, and unfortunately there is a 
great deal in it, it is because, we take it, that 
American art has not always been as true and 
as sincere and as forceful as the work done by 
But when we 


has found no home in 


their commissions on foreigners. 


the modern masters in France. 
see work such as Mr. Wenzell’s, Mr. Gibson’s, 
and Mr. Abbey’s, we can no longer doubt that 
it will not be long before such men will receive 
the substantial recognition the very best art 
deserves. Indeed, such recognition has already 
come to Mr. Abbey, both as illustrator, color 
ist, and decorator, and the younger men are 
walking sturdily in the path he blazed out. 

But to return to Mr. Wenzell’s book. And it 
is a genuine pleasure to return to it, it matters 
not whither one has wandered. As a draughts- 
man the artist exhibits at once delicacy and 
strength of touch, and as an observer he shows 
that he has looked upon the world he depicts 
with quite accurate eyes. This matter of accu- 
racy of observation in an illustrator is of more 
A pict- 
ure is what most of them strive for—and, to be 
sure, the picture is the chief end of art. But 
unless an illustration be true to that which it 


importance than some artists concede. 


depicts it is necessarily quite valueless as an 
illustration, however excellent it may be as a 
Now, Mr. Wenzell accomplishes both 
No one 


picture. 
these things with entire ease. 
knows New-York society—the fashionable soci- 
ety of the opera, the Patriarchs’ ball, and the 
horse show—can fail to see that the artist has 
fixed in these drawings this society of the pres- 
ent decade for all time. A hundred years from 
now, when the men and women of the coming 


who 


generations wish to know how their great-great 
grandfathers and grandmothers bore them 
selves when they were young, they will only 
need to consult the pages of this book and there 
the whole story will be found. But meantime 
and to-day here is for us all a genuine artistic 
treat, besides entirely accurate information as 
to certain phases of contemporaneous history 
a. G: &. 





The Harvard-Yale 
Reunion. 


A MEETING of the undergraduates of Yale 
University was held on the night of November 
30th, and a vote taken on the question of re 
newing athletic relations with Harvard. 

The result of the vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of patching up all differences and com 
peting with the crimson athletes in all branches 
of sport. 

Alumni Hall, the meeting-place, was jammed 
to the doors, and throughout the crowd only the 
friendliest of feeling was exhibited for Har 
vard. 

At Cambridge the same friendly feelings ex 
ist, and it is no longer doubted that the two 
great universities will come to an agreement 
for annual dual meets in all sports. 

On account of Harvard’s contract 
Cornell another year, it may not be possible 
for the two to meet on the water in 1897. In 
base-ball and foot-ball, however, no hitches will 


to row 


be found in arranging agreeable schedules. 
THE CHAMPION DARTMOUTH TEAM, 

The Dartmouth foot-ball team this year won 
the New England Intercollegiate championship 
for the fourth successive time. 

The past two the team 
guided by Walter E, MceCornack, captain, and 
Dr. W. C. Wurtenberg, coach, and it is chiefly 
due to the ability of these men in their special 


seasons has been 


line of work that such pronounced success has 
come to Dartmouth. 

At the beginning of the season just passed 
the outlook was anything but promising. In- 
juries to star men abounded, and men in whom 
hope had begun to be placed quit the game ; 
but McCornack persevered, and worked with 
more determination than ever. 

Finally order came from chaos, and with 
McCornack playing the game of his life at 
quarter-back, and a game which for generalship 
and all-round play must rank him with the 
best of the season, the team rounded to and won 
the championship. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF AN AMATEUR HOCKEY 
LEAGUE. 

On Friday evening, November 20th, a meet- 
ing of the delegates of the Amateur Hockey 
League was held at the New York Athletic 
Club, and these delegates were present: C. M. 
Pope and W. 8. Baldwin, St. Nicholas Skating 


Club; A. R. Pope and B. Bogert, New York 
Athletic Club; J. P. Curry and C. Miller, 
Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn ; C. Post, 


Jr., Brooklyn Skating Club. 

It is of interest to note these points which 
appear in the constitution adopted at the meet- 
ing: The league’s object ‘‘shall be to improve, 
foster, and perpetuate the game of hockey.” 

The officers of the league ‘‘shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, and 
an executive committee not exceeding three, to 
be elected annually by ballot, who shall be 
entitled to vote the same as delegates by virtue 
of their office. They shall hold office until their 
successors are appointed. No club shall have 
more than two members on the executive com- 
mittee. 

‘*The executive committee may suspend or 
expel a club for notorious and continued foul 
play.” 

The rules to govern the play for the cham- 
The play- 
ing season shall be between December 1st and 
April 1st. The championship shall be decided 
by aseries of games, a schedule of which shall 
be arranged at the annual meeting. The club 
winning the most shall be declared 

All games shall be played on cor- 
The association or league will offer 


pionship embrace these conditions : 


games 
champions. 
ered rinks. 
a championship trophy. <A player must be a 
bona-fide member of the club he represents at 
least thirty days before he is eligible to com- 
pete in championship games, and no player 
shall take part in any amateur hockey league 
scheduled game who, during the current season, 
has played with another club in a recognized 
hockey association, without especial permission 
from the executive committee. 

The schedule for the season 1896-97 calls for 
six games at the Clermont Avenue rink, Brook- 
lyn, and six games at the St. Nicholas rink in 
New York. 

Last year LESLIE’S WEEKLY treated of the 
game of hockey in an exhaustive manner, and 
it was then shown that this Canadian sport was 
sure to make a go of it in America. It will 
now be seen that this prediction has fallen true 
in no uncertain way. 

That the Amateur Hockey League organiza- 
tion will prove a pronounced success, no one 
doubts any more than the fact that artificial 
ice-skating under cover is an amusement which 
is growing widely in popular favor. 

THE ENTHUSIASTIC GOLFER. 

The large attendance of golf-players on the 
several courses in the track of recent snow-falls 
affords certain indication of that sort of blind 
enthusiasm among golfing folk that, knowing 
no let nor hinderance, will result in keeping the 
game alive throughout the winter. 
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Though the links are well covered with a 
dressing of snow, players by the dozens will 
pursue the little gutta-percha ball from drive- 
off to the home hole. By using a red ball its 
flight may be more readily followed, and it may 
also be seen to better advantage on the white 
underground when addressing it. 

Two Days OF CYCLE-RACING. 

There is a movement on foot among college 
cycle men to get every representative of the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association so interested 
in cycle-racing that they will make entry for a 
monster bicycle race-meet, to be held on the two 
days prior to the regular meet. 

Last year the bicycle events on the card of 
the association were settled on the day before 
the regular meet, and were a pronounced suc 
cess. 

Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, and Columbia 
were, however, the only colleges to make a big 
entry showing. 

There is no reason, though, why the’smaller 
colleges should not hold their end up at this 
game, and should they all make entry, a two 
days’ meet would be possible. And a two days’ 
meet would mean two days of rare sport and 
the probable establishment of a fixture in the 
world of college sport. 

Last year the taking away of the bicycle 
event was the logical result of a conclusion to 
the effect that cycle-racing on a running track 
was extremely dangerous and unsatisfactory. 

FOoT-BALL CAPTAINS FOR 1897. 

Next year Norman Cabot will captain Har- 
The selection of this 
He is one of the best 
ends playing the game, and possesses withal the 
He is both popu- 


vard’s foot-ball forces. 


player is a good one. 


head for executive direction. 
lar and magnetic. 

John Minds will look out for Pennsylvania’s 
Minds played at ’full and half this 
He will prove a better man 


interest. 
season just passed. 
than did Wharton. 

Garrett Cochran, of Princeton, did so well in 
1896 that he received the unanimous vote of his 
men to continue the good work in 1897. Coch- 
ran makes an excellent captain, particularly on 
the field of play. 


Do You Suffer 
from Asthma ? 


Ir you do, you will be interested in knowing 
that the Kola Plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo River, West Africa, is pro- 
Most 
marvelous cures are wrought by this new plant, 
when all other Ells 
Stump, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Newell, Kola 
Plant cured him of severe Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing ; Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine of Washington, D. C., tes 
tifies that 
down at night without fear of choking, and 
it is really 


nounced an assured cure for the disease. 
remedies fail. tev. G. 
worth 


lowa, writes that the 


it cured him when he could not lie 


many others give similar testimony. 
a most wonderful discovery. To prove to you 
beyond doubt its wonderful curative power, 
The Kola Importing Company, No, 1164 Broad 
way, New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every reader 
of LESLIE’s WEEKLY any 
form of Asthma, They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neigh 


who suffers from 


bors about it. This is very fair, and you should 
surely try it, as it costs you nothing. ' 


ROYAL 


— Absolutely Pure — 


areeeeeeeeesssss: the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 

urity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 


the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 
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FREDERICK REMINGTON, 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford 


Four Clever Illustrators. 


THE very clever artists whose portraits we publish on 


this page are also all of them very handsome men. To 


be clever and to be young, and also to have beauty, is bet- 
ter than being rich. Indeed, such gifts are more potential 
than wealth, for they are sure to bring fame and wealth as 
well. Which of these gentlemen is the cleverest, which the 


best looking, we do not care to say, but we the 


venture 





B. WEST CLINEDINST. 
Copyright, 1896, by J. D, Willis. 


LESLIE’sS 


WEEKLY. 





CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford 


opinion that Mr. Remington will weigh more pounds than 
either of the others, and that Mr. Gibson will measure more 
inches, while Mr. Wenzell has the advantage of being the 
youngest of them all, and Mr. Clinedinst the most variously 
accomplished. Each as an artist has a definite style of his 
own, and cach has admirers who place him on a pedestal a 
trifle higher than any one else. Mr. Remington’s artistic bent 
is clearly indicated by the photograph of his statuette of 
the ‘‘ Bunkie”’ here reproduced. Remington’s name always 


suggests a horse or horses. Indeed, his name ought to be 


) 
i* 


cra rr 





ALBERT B, WENZELL. 
Photograph by Rockwood 


given to some great race-horse, a horse that after wianing 
all the honors of the turf would became the sire of a great 
family of winners. This is a ‘‘ tip’ to Mr. Belmont or Mr 
1 another part of the paper we treat of Mr. Wen 


of pictures, ‘‘In Vanity Fair,’’ and last week 


Keene. I 


zell’s book 
we had an article about Mr. Gibson’s drawings published 
by the Messrs. Russell. The readersof this paper have had 
the good fortune to become familiar with Mr. Clinedinst’s 
work, which is recognized by those who know about such 


things as having merits of the very highest order 





THE ‘ BUNKIE.” 
Bronze by F. Kemington. 





NATIONAL 


THE 


FIFTH INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 


PALACE OF MEXICO AND PLAZA MAYOR, 


GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ, 


DIAZ,—{SEE PaGE 398, ] 
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An auction 0u board a Cape liner. 
THE BETTING ON THE DAY’S RUN.—Illustrated London News 
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SIBERIAN CONVICT-LIFE—THE MENDING-ROOM IN A PENAL SETTLEMENT. The Cretan insurgents are never tired of practici.g with their rifles, and one of 
Black and White. their favorite amusements is to cut the unripe ora es off the trees with a bullet 
Whenever this game begius the women come out ard raise an uproar at the waste 

of fruit and cartridges, telling the men to keep then bullets for the Turks 


**KEEP YOUR BULLETS FOR THE TURKS !"—The Graphic 





BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 








QUITE CORRECT. 
‘Am I doing it right ’’ said the pupil at the 
dancing-academy. 


‘ Yes,” replied the professor ; ‘‘that is the 


proper caper.” —Judge. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
Y’S THEATRE, Broadway and 30th St. 


M: ‘DA 2e8 at 2. 


A REHAN 


ADA Sat. 


34TH STREET, 
) 


DA Evenings at 8:15. 
and the reappearanve of Miss A 


THE CEISHA wes, 
KOSTER & BIAL'S | *auLsrREe 


MUSIC HALL IN AMERICA. 


YVETTE GUILBERT. 
ott, THEATRE on 


H. C. MINE 
B BGINNING MONDAY, 
Vv 


Ev venings 8 . a 
Only Mat. Saturday. 
Prop’r. and Manager. 


|‘: CRANE, 


in Martha Morton’s new 


la 
_A FOOL OF FORTUNE. 
35th Street, near 


GARRICK THEATRE. Broadway 
Richard Mansfield, Lessee. Charles Frohman, Manager. 
SECRET SERVICE, 
by the author of “‘ Held by the Enemy.”’ 
Evenings at 5. atinée Saturday 





A BEAU 

‘ PRETTY thing 

brook going on forever.” 
‘< Yes, very.” 

‘* But, then, the 

said about a grease-spot.” 


TY-SPOILER. 


, that of Tennyson’s, about the 


same thing might have been 
—Judge. 


THe Sohmer Piano is inferior to none, and is uni 
versally ~ ba py d to be superior to very many 
others offered at ** prices which defy competition.” 
When its me rits are considered, it is the cheapest 
instrument in the market to-day. 


FEED THEM PROPERLY 


and carefully; reduce the painfully-large percentage 
of infant mortality. 
experiments in this very important matter. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 


No Christmas and New Year's table should be with- 
outa bottle of the world-renowned Dr. Siegeri’s An- 
gostura Bitters 


Mrs. 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums; 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoga. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Dossins's Electric Soap is cheaper for you to use, 
if you follow directions, than any other soaps would 
be if given to you, for by its use clothes are saved. 
Clothes cost more than soap. Ask your grocer for 
Dobbins’s. Take no other. 


‘Tonic *’ means something that tones you up—in 
other words it means Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters. Sold by all druggists and dealers. 


FREE TO BALD HEADsS, 


We will mail on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases 
Dispensary, Dep't E. 


Address Altenheim Medical 
A., Box 7.9, Cincinnati, Ohio 





— anf 
Purity, 


combined with 


Remarkable 
Delicacy 


The most refined 

er fume,and to-day 
the Standard in all 
civilized countries. 
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TEAS 


FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this * ad 
This is a special offer. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
1 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 


WHoLesAl, 





Send this ** ad.”’ and 10 
in stamps and we will 
mail you ¥% lb. of any 
kind of Tea you may se 
lect. The best imported 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
25c. per Ib We will 
send 5 p erg of F INE 
and $2 





PERSONAL 


wealth, happiness and success 
Anderson, W. L., 126 Masonic 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


MAGNETISM the key to health, 
130 page book 10c. Prof. 
Temple, Chicago. 





Send your name tor a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘‘Asmall bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicage, uh 








Take no chances and make no | 


) LEINWAY 


Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centres of the 
globe, and endorsed and preferred for private 
and public use by the greatest artists and 
scientists. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 
free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW YORK, 


000 


Removing 

























airt 


shouldn't be the 
only mission of 
soap—It should heal, 


soften, 
purity 
and 
sweeten 
the skin. 
This soap is delight- 
ful for the every 
day toilet and bath. 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


(Persian Healing) 


Sold by druggists. 11 
000 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


GRILLON 


THE CELEBRATED 


SONMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos, It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CoO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them, 
GRILLON, 
33 mt. des Archives, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Who can think oA 

a some simple thing 
a Rrotect 
your ideas; they may bring you wealth. © Write 


JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted. 





LEGAL NOTICE, 


wero eee eee" 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE ** CITY RECORD,” commenc- 
ing on the 23d day of November, 1896, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation and entry of the assessments for 
opening and acquiring title to the following named 
streets in the 

TWENTY - THIRD EAST 


WARD. 156TH 


STREET. from Railroad Avenue East to Elton Ave 
nue. and from St. Ann’s Avenue to Prospect Avenue 
TWENTY - FOURTH WARD. — SUBURBAN 


between Webster and Anthony Avenues 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
York, Finance Department, Comp 
November 24th, 1896. 


STREET, 
City of New 
troller’s Office, 
PROPOSALS for the erection of TEMPORARY 
QUARTERS AT CITY PRISON will be 
the Office of the Department of Correction, 
East Twentieth Street, on December 11th, 189€, 
For particulars, see CITY RECORD 
ARTHUR PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


opened at 
No. 148 


| de risin’ 


| sonal and requested him to move. 


very agreeable to take, for 





| THE HOBO SANTA CLAUS. 
THEY were gazing in yearningly at the win 


dow and indicating what they would take in 
property rights waived, Finally, 
Dusty asked We he’d do if he 
‘* Sandy Clus.” 

** W’at’'d I do?” repeated Weary, 


case were 


ary what were 
wiping his 
nose enthusiastically heavenward with the sleeve 
‘T wudn’t doa t’ing, I wudn’t! In 

de firs’ place I'd have free ‘ hots’ an’ Java an’ 
| jewsberry-pie at ev’ry corner. Den I’d make 
| it rain gum-drops fer de kids, an’ any guy w’at 

wudn’t say ‘ Mary Crismus’ ’d have his mout’ 
Den I'd turn de water-wurks inter a 
brew’ry an’ have twenty-t’ree hydrants t’ ev’ry 
block. Den I'd make Center] Park a free beer- 


| 
Bete 
| of his coat. 


sewed up. 


| garden an’ fix up de trees wid Crismus t’ings fer 


gineration. An’ I’'d make 
wun w’at ’d start any 


you Presi- 
talk 
An’ 
Jack 


dint, an’ any war 
we'd hang t’ de neares’ noospaper orfice. 
we'd turn all de cops an’ fly-mugs over t’ 
de Ripper an’ 
But the officer thought he 


was getting per- 


Judge. 


Within the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives $1X MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1 .00, 


to Men or Women 


between 18 and 60 years of age, against accidental 
death. 

$100,000 deposited with the Insurance 
ment of the State of New York for the 
of the insured. 


Depart- 
security 


For Sale at 
® LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
397 Broadway, New York. 


Christmas Number 


o> OF +9 


LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 


Will close for the press December 10th. 





The Finest Issue of the Year. 


| Send for Rates. 


W. L. MILLER, Adv. Mer., 


110 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





“4 PISO’S CURE FOR 


GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 

















WESTERN a id SOUTHERN 
POINTS. 


Through Sleeping Cars from 
New York and Boston to Cincinnati, 
dianapolis and St. Louis 
—VIA— 


Boston & Albany R. R., New York Central to Buffalo, 
L.S. & M. S. Ry. to Cleveland, Big Four Route 
to Destination. 


ELEGANT CONNECTIONS 





With all Trunk Lines in New York and New 
England. Ask for Tickets via BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 





LOOD POISON 


A SPECIALTY jin 3eice 


ondary or Tere 
tiary BLOOD PUILSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home for sume price under same fuaran-~ 
ty. If you prefer to come here we will cons 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISON 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed op 
application. Address COOK. REMEDY Cuvu.,, 
807 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 















qualinFitand Wear to finest line 
Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all] ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not foun 
or five pairs of Cuffs, naming the size and style. 

GH Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs sent for 6 CENTS 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 
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* MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES. 


d 


send twen ty-five cents for a box of ten Collars 


81 Franklin St.,New York 
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Makers 
Syracuse Cycle Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





syracuse 


Bicycles 
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Spin to Win. » * 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THE CRIMSON RIMS. 
NO QUALITY EQUAL TO 


CRIMSON RIM QUALITY 
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~ EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices. 2** Ba WeRRaeeh-ayres 
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Photography 
Simplified. . 


Picture 
taking with 
the Improved 
Bulls- Eye 
camera is the 
refinement of 
»hotographic 

uxury. It 
makes pho- 
tographyeasy 
for the novice 
—delightful 
for every- | 
body. 5 


LOADS IN = 
DAYLIGHT with our light-proof film cart. 


ridges. Splendid achromatic lens, improved rotary 
shutter, set of three stops. Handsome finish, 


Price, Improved No. 2 Bulls-Eye, for pictures 

314 x31 inche . ~ - . $8.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposnres, 314 x 314, -60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, a 1,50 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


if you are going there 
by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The route is via Denver, the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway (Scenic Line) and Salt 
Lake City. The cars are fitted with car- 
pets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet 
rooms, heat and light, and, in fact, all the 





conveniences of a standard Pullman Palace 
car ; they lack only some of the expensive 
finish of the Pullmans run on the limited 
express trains, while the cost per berth is 
only about one-third (4) of the price. 

Write for full particulars toT. A. Grapy, 
Excursion Manager, C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS over this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, | 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 

amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, | 
and St. Louis, without change. } 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 








Advertise in | 


|} 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 2 


, The Retirement 
of Mr. Palmer. 


THE name ‘ Palmer’s” has disappeared from 


the facade of the handsome theatre at the 


| 
| 


corner of Thirtieth Street and Broadway, and 


** Wallack’s,” the name the house bore origi 
nally, has been substituted. The revival of a 
name famous in the annals of the American 


| stage is not without its pathetic interest. It 





A. M. PALMER, 
MANAGER PALMER’S THEATRE 


| marks the failure and permanent retirement 


from New York of a theatrical manager who | 


| has been of much prominence for a quarter of 

a century. Mr. Palmer’s best and most lasting 
successes have been those where he exercised his 
judgment—for instance, ‘*‘ Hazel Kirke,” ‘‘ The 
Two Orphans,” ‘‘ Jim, the Penman,” all of which 
will live as long as the stage. Of late years 
Mr. Palmer has lost confidence in his own judg- 
ment. He saw anew era of theatrical manage- 
ment—new methods 


to follow suit he plunged wildly without exercis- 


begin, and in an attempt 


ing his judgment—as, for instance, with ‘* The 
Stag Party,” ‘‘ The Absent Boy,” and ‘‘ Hearts- 


ease. 





RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Personally-Conducted Tours 


MATCHLESS IN EVERY FEATURE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC COAST 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 27, Feb- 
ruary 24, and March 27, 1897. Five weeks in California on 
the first tour, and four weeks on the second. Passengers 
onthe third tour will return on regular trains within 
nine months, Stop will be made at ew Orleans for 
Mardi-Gras festivities on the second tour 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, wil 
leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, February 
9 und 23, and March 9, 1897, Rate, covering expenses en 
route in both directions, $50.00 from New York, and 
$48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINCTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will have 
New York and Philadelphia December.29, 1896, January 
‘ 2, and May 13, 1897 
Rates, including transportation and two days’ accommo 
dation at the best Washington Hotels, $14.50 from New 
York, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


RETURNING DIRECT, OR VIA 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 1896, 
l i 





1 
January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 15, 1897 


For detailed itineraries and other information, appl) 
at ticket agencies or address George W. Boyd 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 





[_eslie’s Weekly. 


OPIUM ‘ss: DRUNKENNESS 
0. 


Cured in 10 to 20 Days. No Pay ti 
Oured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON,OHI 
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‘‘ That a man may live well he 1 
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PUR RINTEie AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 





THE EXCEPTION 
** Do you think that 
heaven ? 


“Yes; exce pt those made at the seashore.” 
Judge. 
1eeds a well liver; and the adage is ‘ Laugh 








| 
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all matches are made in | 


a 


nd grow fat.” The Jup Ww 


ANDY CATHARTIC 


CURE CONSTIPATION 


REGULATE THE LIVER 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED tive"never erip or cripe wut cause rasy untatat roche, ae, 
| ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB = 
i Cpeiciiine 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, . 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
* better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





_ BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


, es EPHRITIC. COLIC. 
WM. C. WILE, A.M., M.D., LL.D., of Danbury, Conn . reports the following (New England Medical 
Monthly, December 15th, 1888): ‘‘In a recent outbreak of NEPHRITIC COLIC in our own person, the at 


tack, under the 
passed, and the 


cleansing of the kidneys and bladder of all foreign substances. 


was speedily cut short, the stones quickly 
débris which followed showed a thorough 
All of the reflex symptoms and sequele 


were promptly relieved, and we feel under a deep debt of gratitude to this most excellent Water for won- 


cerful relief.” 
Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


) THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s—,.""" °"" 

~ Pepsin°Gum 
CAUTION. —See that the 


name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness, 





* Send Se, forsample package. 
} Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cun 
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It is a solid handsome cake of 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 

















DEAPNESS.&.H640 Noises cureo. 

Our INVISIBLE TULE Cushions heip when aii else faila 
as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 

Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 853 Bway, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs FREE 









scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: To use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 


t will 
You can scour 


the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be a 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO... NEW YORK. 





Lhe Christma - 


Be of good cheer, the CHRISTMAS JUDGE is almost here. 


hy JUDGE published December 12th will be the Christmas number, the issue in which all our artists and writers 
=) join in a regular can-can of jollity. This year they have out-funned themselves. 

Ask your newsdealer or newsboy to save you a copy. 
gold. A copy will be mailed anywhere for 25c. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING COPIPANY, no Fifth Ave., New York. 


i]] ke lauch 
lili Make laugn 


ter. 


It will cost only 25c. and is worth its weight in | 


iS 

















Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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LaVORY SOAP 








If art embroidery be soiled 
“ah And washed with common soap, ’tis spoiled ; 


&€ 


“I But Ivory Soap preserves the hue 
a oe As brilliant and as fresh as new. 
eek vat rad iS> 


Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’tt. 





Placed high up between the shoulder-blades and on the chest, 


: All MD paste 

; CKS 

é CO Plasters 
are a sure cure for coughs; placed on the pit of the stomach they relieve 

$ indigestion. Ask for and obtain Allcock’s. 
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Hre—‘‘ Miss Ann Tique seems quite pleased at the prospect of marrying.” 
SHe—‘ Naturally ! i she will then be Mrs. Vole A digs ; WSS NK] [ WWE 
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The Finest wi Al & \ \ Cos Che re 
CHAMPAGNE Lim ARETTES \ \ reg 
: g S 
In America. Ci6 or \ N LACE, 
Now used in many of the \ LITT LE \ \ EMBROIDERED, 
best Hotels, Clubs and N N and Linen Handkerchiets. 
\ d Linen Handkerchief 
Homes in Preference to $ L . IG A RS + \ N Lace Scarfs, Fichus, and Collars. 
Foreign Vintages. 2 ALL IMPORTED \ \N Chiffon Ruffs and Boas, 
3 To BAC co. N \N Ostrich Boas and Collarettes. 
eRe 2 HIGHEST IN PRICE | | PARIS NECKWEAR. 
Fyey las § ,| \ N | 
ore efecile —_ FINEST IN QUALITY. | \ | sari 
are especiclly D N | ae : Lae 
proud of. Fy wrasse ‘ \ Ride HARTFORD TIRES: | Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
fects the highs | & xo in Bundle. \\and bad 7 turn to GLOVES. 
est credit on - | Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25ce. \ * 
the county ; ‘\ H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. S good ~ gy ™ bit, | Secon HB f 9th 6. 
Pes . THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. NX are built jhe way. N C 
duces e N wo SN NEW YORK. 
: | gegen, : \ THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. , Sa 
| \ ITARTFORD, CONN, N EARL & WILSON’S. 
j Pleasant URBANA N \ New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. N ’ |MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
NS Minneapolis. Toronto. N FAVA “ARE THE BEST” 
/ Valley WINE COMPANY AG WCC. WCW ie go FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








Wine 
Company, | Gold =Seal 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Fuuron STREET AND a Cham pagne 


Broapway, » Ne w York AGENTS. 














ee For Sale by 


Important all — aoe Dealers 
Notice ! 


Post-Office : YES 
URBANA, N. Y. 

















The only genu- oot mats tatnsntctt ; 
= ‘* Baker’s Other sallecate HAVE made 
‘ ocolate.”’ ’ as high as a mile a minute for 
oy ert LS SHORT SEURTS. with fi ht 
oganspt ye ode ngs CAMPHORATED SPECIAL Trains, but the 
ae ala . . : SAPONACEOUS York mote grade State Ex. 
se -y asa AR 
Deu press, a train weigh- 
delicious, nutri- DENTIFRICE ing 525,000 pounds, has ae 
tious, and flesh- FOR THE running EVERY BUSINESS 
forming bever- T F ETH day for nearly five years. The 
Pe ae gra speed of this train now averages 
memes . © BI ; oe P The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. | 53 1-3 miles an hour for the en- 
taoe-wark, 1 EIU VV Fap- ‘s ‘eteeace wes arte. “4, tire distance between New York 
pers and Yellow Labels. Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. and Buffalo, 440 miles, includ- 
Be sure that the Yellow To Remove Tartar from the Teer, & ing four stops and twenty-eight 


| Use Brown's Camphorated Saponacecus Dentifrice, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Text, 


slow-downs. 


Label and ourTrade-Mark 
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' ous Dentifrice 
Sian every package. Be Seresly Ceabeetet Spceuees Peusion Over certain portions of the 
; Use Brown's Camph-rated faponaceous Dentifrice. ine the regular time of the Em- 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., SE eo pire State Express considerably 
Price 25c. aJar. For Sale Eveyrwhere. EXCEEDS él 
Dorchester, Mass a a mile a minute. 
, ; Looddoooc.Copeneseneenesees The level, p stent line of the 
$ 3 Seat OP? Sricesudiequestion—tearn ¥ New York Central, its solid road- 
Storm omroceraspess & | bed, four tracks and block-sig- 
mew 3 > Saddle? Gartoré Mig.Co. Eiyrs,0. © nals, in connection with the 
55900000000 0O+$O00006900008 highest type of motive power, 


combine to develop the highest 
FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, speed with safety and comfort. 
Gand ,oultry, Sporting Dogs. Sr — 
for catalogue, 150 engravings 
‘Heels BOYER & CO,, ¢ voatesville, Pa. 
To other skaters wear the 


| ae & Berry Skates. 
Highest Award World’s Fair. || x2: 


Catalogue Free. : 
The Whitehead & Hoa Co. 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. Newark, New ong “7 
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be happy in a crate, and looking very much like a six-foot man 
endeavoring to rest on a canvas-back cot with his feet dangling 
over one end and his head over the other, he listens to the red 
whiskered bird that seems to be saying, ‘‘ Merry Christmas ! 
Merry Christmas 

And every dealer in the town, no matter what line he may 
be in, is so carried away and overjoyed by the coming festival 


° 999 


that he scents from afar, that he feels certain that his wares 
are the proper ones to select for a gift. The barber advises 
you to take home a bottle of hair-restorer, which is useless alike 
to the man who has or who hasn’t hair. The barber booms it as 
a proper gift with the enthusiasm displayed by the skate-dealer 
and the oil-stove man ; and it is really surprising that the same 
line of tactics is not employed by the manufacturer of bam 
mocks and lawn-mowers. But, nevertheless, the days that lead 
to Christmas are very dear days, richly fringed, filigreed and 
and 
as they pass on in a lovely pageant, it is like a procession to 


arabesqued with all the rosy flowers of fond anticipation ; 
a fairy realm. There is music in the silent air and in the silent 
heart, and it is a music that ripples along with a tender charm, 
like a summer brook among lilies ; and the days march to it 
with gentle and noiseless tread, until they pause at the gate of 
Christmas, whose snowy wreath sparkles in the frosty air that 
trembles with songs of cheer and good will, quite as melodious 
in sentiment as the Christmas bells whose echoes linger in the 
crisp blue sky 


People Talked About. 


THE youngest general officer in the war was Eli H. Murray, 
of Kentucky. He was a brigadier-general when he was twenty 
years old, and before he was 
old enough to vote he com- 
manded half of Sherman’s 
cavalry force on the famous 
march to the sea. At seven 
teen he raised a company of 
cavalry; he was major at 
eighteen and colonel at nine- 


teen. He was a most hand 
some and gallant figure, 


‘straight as a pine and tall 
as amast.” After the war he 
studied law and was appointed 
by Grant Ken- 
tucky. Hayes made him Gov- 
ernor of Utah. For eight or 
ten years he has lived in California. He died last week in Ken- 
tucky. General Murray used to tell of his first sight of the 
enemy. He was sent with his troop to make a reconnaissance 
He did not have any accurate 
idea at that time what a reconnaissance was, but he had a firm 
belief that it was a soldier’s duty to fight till he died. But his 
men held different views, and they scampered off as quickly as 
their horses could take them. Murray was sure that he had 
** Will you not stay and die with me?’ he 


marshal of 





GENERAL ELI H. MURRAY. 


and stumbled upon a large force. 


been disgraced. 
called to one of his officers. ‘* Not to-day,” was the reply, as 
his lieutenant put spurs to his horse. Murray, with tears in bis 
eyes, hesitated one moment longer, and then, he said, he realized 
that the commanding officer’s place was with his men, and he 
joined them as quickly as his thoroughbred could catch them. 
Before theeRebellion was over Murray learned all that there was 
to know about the business of war, as he took part in every cam- 
paign in the West from the beginning to the end of hostilities. 


To be a great singer is a fine thing in itself, even when that 
gift is wedded to all the peculiarities of disposition often 
ascribed to musical 

ars | people ; but to be a 
great singer and a 
noble and lovable 
woman in the bar 
gain is a distinction 
that does not always 
fall upon art’s chos- 
en children. Sucha 
woman is Madam 
Belle Cole, the 
American singer, 
who has for the last 
ten years been iden 
tified professionally 
and socially with 
the best musical life 
of London town. 
She went across the 
Atlantic from New 
York in 1886, At 
that time London 
i was much preju 
diced against Amer 
ican singers, and her 





MADAM BELLE COLE, 


struggle at first was a very hard one indeed. 

‘* Had I not,” says Madam Cole, ‘‘ made so many friends who 
helped and encouraged me in those trying days, and who, out of 
their faith in me, forced me to have faith in myself, I should 
have given up the struggle.” It was through one of these 
friends, however, that she won the first triumph that placed 
her in the front rank of London oratorio singers. It came 
through the invitation he secured for her to sing at the Lyric 
Club during the Jubilee year. From that time her success was 
assured, and she has gone steadily on in a successful musical 
career. She has a mezzo-soprano voice of grand volume and 
wide range, while its quality in holding the attention of her 
hearers can be called by no better word than sympathctic. In 
person she is tall and commanding, with a figure that would 
be called too stout did one not feel that it held, like a grand 
organ, the divinest of music ; and that, furthermore, there was 
too much heart and soul, too much kindness and generosity in 
the nature of the woman, to admit of small physical propor- 
tions. Musicians describe her as being, next to Annie Louise 
Cary, the most popular American singer with her own profes- 
sion who has ever lived. Madam Cole lives in pretty apart- 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


ments on Montpelier Square, and there, on Sunday afternoons, 
many literary and artistic people congregate. There, too, 
Eugene Field had his headquarters while in London, and one 
finds upon the walls of the library many funny pictures and 
clever bits of verse from this lovable poet. 

‘* He lodged near us,” says the singer,‘‘ and used to come over 
every day and cook good things for us. He was a great artist in 
that line, though such a dyspeptic, poor fellow, that he couldn't 
eat any of the good things himself. He would rush wildly in 
from the kitchen, stew-pan in hand, and setting the savory dish 
before us would peremptorily command us to eat it at once while 
it was hot.” 

The little place in Montpelier Square is to be resigned soon 
for a mansion of state in a fashionable quarter of London 
‘* And the house,” says its owner, ‘‘ is all from my own carnings. 
And Iam so proud to think of having this lovely home. It is a 
home,” she continued, ‘‘ that shall be open to all my American 
friends ; for as long as I have lived over here my own people are 
the dearest of all to me, and I am never so happy as when 
surrounded by them.” Madam Cole will make a concert tour 
through this country in a short time. 

For the first time in its 
history Atlanta is to have a 
native-born mayor. Mr. 
Charles A. Collier, who has 
just been elected without op- 
position, was born in that city 
forty-seven years ago, and has 
lived there ever since. As 
president and director-general 
of the recent great fair held in 
Atlanta he approved himself 
as a man of great executive 
ability, and there was a gen- 
eral desire that he should di- 
rect the affairs of the city in 
which he has spent all of his 





CHARLES A. COLLIER, MAYOR- 
ELECT OF ATLANTA. 


life, and which he has seen grow from a country town of twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants to a great city of one hundred thou- 
sand. Mr. Collier was a lawyer for a time, but ten years ago 
became a banker. 

Tennessee has voted, after an exciting campaign, to give 
its Governor a third term, and to continue for that period the 
novel spectacle of a chief executive alternating between the 
state house and the lecture platform. Even while the votes 
were being cast Governor Taylor was being billed for appear- 
ances in various Tennessee towns with his star lecture, ‘‘ The 
Paradise of Fools,” and he is now on tour carrying out his 
advance agent’s contracts. No man in the South, where rhet- 
oric is still an important essential of political life, can excel 
‘‘Fiddling Bob” in the use of the queen’s English. He, better 
than any of his contemporaries, can paint the lily picturesquely 
and gild refined gold with triple-plate phraseology. He aspires 
to a seat in the Senate, and, if he achieves his ambition, his 
advent at the capital will be a notable event in oratorical an- 
nals. 

Colonel John J. McCook — one of the fighting McCooks 
of Ohio—is a lawyer in New York, and has married into the 
Alexander family, which is 
more famous for the learning 
and the piety of its parson 
members than anything else. 
But this connection has not 
cooled the fighting blcod that 
Colonel McCook brought with 
him from Ohio. He is a fighter 
now in the courts of law, in 
the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and also 
in the Princeton Alumni As 
sociation, At a recent 
ing of the latter organization 
Colonel McCook 
ular cavalry charge on the New York Post-office and the postal 
service generally. He told his colleagues that it took four days 
and a half for a letter to go from New York to Princeton 
The American postal service, by the way, is 


meet 





MCCOOK. 


COLONEL JOHN J. 
Photograph by Fredricks. 


made a reg 


some 
forty miles away. 
now catching it from every side as inefficient and behind the 
times. If the whole department could be taken out of politics 
millions of dollars could be saved and the service at the same 
time immensely improved. 

An interesting veteran of two wars who is passing the win 
ter in New York is General John Porter Hatch, who is especially 
remembered in war annals for his gallant conduct at South 
Mountain, where he was seriously wounded. Congress voted 
him a medal for his bravery in that battle. General Hatch wag 
a West Pointer and a mere younster when he enlisted for the 
Mexican War. Of late years he has been in failing health, but 
up to a recent period he was as smart and well-kept an old 
soldier as was to be seen anywhere in the Broadway promenade 

Mr. Cleveland has selected Judge Charles C. Nott to be chief 
justice of the Court of Claims. 
Judge Nott has been on the 
Bench of the Court of Claims 
for thirty-one years, having 
been appointed in 1865 by Mr. 
Lincoln, When this judicial ap 
pointment was made Nott had 
just returned from the war, in 
which he served as a colonel 
of New York Volunteers He 
was born in Schenectady in 
1827, and belongs tothe famous 
family so prominently con 
the history of 
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JUDGE CHARLES C. 


Union College. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is a woman of remarkable 
As a writer she first achieved dis- 
Then she took up art gener 


energies and enthusiasms, 
tinction as a critic of architecture. 
ally and wrote about contemporary work with a lucid eloquence 
not previously equalec in this country. She is now interested 
in the public schools, and is president of a society which means 
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to make the instruction more efficient if possible. Mrs. Van 

tensselaer is quite fearless in her criticism of existing abuses, 
and as she never speaks without full knowledge of what she is 
talking about, she is likely to accomplish good results. 


Gertrude Franklin Atherton is another one of our Amer- 
ican women who has added her name to the list of self-expatri- 
ated Americans. 
She is, for one rea- 
son, rather unique 
in this, owing to 
the fact that most 
Americans who 
Anglicize them- 
selves—most Amer- 
ican women, at 
least—gain a title 
by so doing. She 
says, however, that 
she has found some- 
thing more precious 
than a crést in Lon- 
don town. This 
seems to be a mas- 
culine soul floating 
about in the lit- 
erary atmosphere 
of her drawing- 
room. Whatever it 
be, she is satisfied 
with her exchange 
of abode to such an 
extent that she declares she will never again live in America. 
She has made many friends in London, and entertains them 
pleasantly in her lodgings near Westminster. Every Wednes- 
day afternoon she is to be found there amid the luxurious 
Oriental strroundings she describes in ‘‘ Hermia Suydam.” 

She is a woman that men like, and if she had not gained the 
universal admiration of Englishmen after her adulation of their 
fascinating qualities, they would prove themselves without the 
large quantity of soul with which she has imbued them. 

Mrs. Atherton is equally impressed with the intellectual 
depth of English women. ‘‘ I think,” she said to a caller as she 
served tea from the daintiest of porcelain vessels, ‘‘ that while the 
feminine average is far higher in America, the English women 
of the world are far more solidly clever, and quite as brilliant 
as American women of the same rank.” Turning from this 
subject to speak of London publishers and London literary life, 
she said : 

‘** The editors are the most polite men in the world ; neverthe- 
less, they want their own way, and get it. As for the literary 
life,” she said, *‘ there is a good deal of log-rolling and insincer- 
ity, and an absolutely servile adoration of success. London is a 
city of fads, and the fad of the moment rules. In literary gath- 
erings there is unvarying courtesy and good-feeling, it seems to 
me, and that accounts, perhaps, for the many small fry who 
find their way into such places. They are treated as well as the 
big people, and as for the women, I den’t wonder there are so 
many following the profession of literature. The men treat 
them so well, they are encouraged and made so much of.” 

In giving her reasons for preferring London to any other 
place, Mrs. Atherton said : ‘‘I think that if literary men and 
women have material for success in them it is more quickly de- 
veloped here. In the'first place, there is the atmosphere created 
by centuries of literary endeavor. Then there is the background 
of traditions ; the dead seem almost as vital in England as the 
living. Ishould never be surprised if I came face to face with 
Shakespeare or Thackeray on the street, to say nothing of 
dozens of others, great and small, For five months I lived be- 
tween Newstead Abbey and Byron’s tomb, and I assure you I 
got a lot of satisfaction out of him, although he never had the 
grace to appear.” 

Mrs. Atherton’s last story, ‘‘ A Whirl Asunder,” had _ its 
scenes, it will be recalled, laid in the red-wood forests of Cali- 
fornia, and it will be remembered also that it was in this tale 
that she first began the expression of her convictions as to the 
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preponderance of soul in the masculine British bosom. 

The book took well in London, but it was far less clever and 
far less daring than some of her earlier stories. At least, if was 
merely sensational without being daring at all. She is undoubt- 
edly a woman of talent and a woman of quick, epigrammatic 
wit, which is not always allied either to talent or genius, and she 
will probably find some stronger way of showing her gifts and 
airing her epigrams than through absurd and easily-refuted 
arguments in sensational pavers, 

=To succeed Judge Nott as 
an associate justice Mr. Charles 
B. Howry, of Mississippi, at 
present an assistant attorney- 
general, has been appointed, 
Mr. Howry, who is fifty-one 
years old, is regarded as one of 
the best lawyers in his State. 
His service in Washington has 
added to his reputation. He 
served in the Confederate Army 
and studied law after the war 
He was United States district at- 
torney for Mississippi during Mr. 
Cleveland’s first administration. 
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The visit of Mrs. Jefferson Davis to St. Louis to attend the 
ball of the Daughters of the Confederacy was doubly interesting 
to her for the reason that she had not seen the Mound City for 
fully half a century, when, a bride, she went there with her 
husband at the time his regiment was quartered at Jefferson 
Barracks. Mrs. Davis is now past seventy, but active and vig- 
She has gained flesh with her advancing years, and by 
reason of her lack of stature she seems stouter than she is. 
very courtesy was shown ner in the city that is most closely 
allied of all Western cities to the South, and one pleasant epi- 
sode of her stay was the call made upon her by Colonel Fred. 
Grant, who was attendin, the reunion of the Army of the Ten 
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Miss Merri Osborre as Little Miss Mufitt in ** The Strange Ad 
ventures of Jack and the Beanstalk *' at the Casino 
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Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. Bourchier), leading lady of Mr Mr. Arthur Bourchier, English comedian, now playing at the 
Bourchier’s company. Bijou Theatre. 


e Miss Effie Shannon, formerly ingéune at the Lyceum Theatre ; now 
W. H. Crane's lading woman.— Photograph by Falk 


A scene from Wilson Barrett's drama, * The Sign of tle Cross,”’ now playing in Philadelphia.— Photograph by Byron. 
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W.H. Crane. now appearing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in martu« 
Morton's new play, ** A Fool of Fortune *'— Photograph by Falk. 


Madame Rejane, the famous French comedienne, in the cos Beerbohm Tree as he appears in H. A. Jones's play ** The Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. Tree's leading woman, 
tume she wore at the gala nerformance given at Versailles during Dancing Gir}.”’ 
the recent visit of the Russian czar and czarina to Paris. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS NOW ON THE NEW YORK STAGE. 


(SEE PAGE 383.) 
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we Hold on, Drusilla,’ callea a gay voice.”’ 
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A LOWLY PASSION FLOWER. 


By ELLA HIGGINSON. 


Author of ‘‘ A Forest Orchid,” ‘‘ The Cuttin’ Out of Bart Winn,” ‘‘ The Takin’ In of Old Mis’ Lane,.”’ etc. 


**DrusiLtLa! Dru-sil-la !” 

‘* Ye-es’m.” 

‘* Why, it’s past four o’clock a’ready. 

To this came no reply. 

‘* Drusilla! Are yuh awake? Answerup. Yuh wanted I 
sh’u’d call yuh early, so’s yuh c’u’d pick hops an’ not git all 
Wake yourself up or I'll stand here 


I overslep’ myself.” 


het up so. Sleepy-head ! 
an’ holler tell noon.” 
The girl turned her head slowly on the calico-covered pillow ; 


her eyes opened sleepily upon her mother ; a faint smile curled 


her lips. She saw the white tent arched above her. Then the 
soft lids sunk languidly again. 

‘*Dru-silla ! You'd aggravate St. John hisself ! You’d——” 

Mrs. Peacock hesitated, overtaken suddenly by a fear that 
she might possibly have named a more patient saint than John. 

‘*Oh, ma, I’m awake.” 

‘*Well, open up your eyes then, so’s I'll know it. You'll 
have to hurry up if yuh pick many hops while they’re heavy. 
I bet a picayune that she-ca’f of a Grandy ’s out a-pickin’ 
a’ready. 


Not as she’ll pick very many, though, if Elmer Mc- 
Goon’s a-pickin’ within reach o’ that long tongue o’ her'n,” 


she added with a diplomacy that was laudable at so early an 
hour. 

Drusilla opened her eyes suddenly. She was wide awake now. 

‘You go back to bed, ma, an’ [ll get right up.” She broke 
out laughing merrily. ‘I wish you c’u’d see yourself. You 
look so,” 

Mrs. Peacock turned huffy in a twinkling. 

‘** Well, how d’ I look, she-ca’fi? Whatailsme? Aigh ?” 

‘*Oh—that ealico thing you’ve got on you,” said Drusilla, 
still laughing. ‘‘ An’ that little rag of hair bobbin’ down your 
back ; an’ that——” 
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“* Well, yub can hold your tongue if that’s all 
you've got todo. A-makin’ funo’ your mother ! 
I'd be ashamed o’ myself. After my a-gittin’ up 
at this hour to call yuh.” 

She stepped gingerly across the tent and got 
into her ‘‘ bunk,” turning her broad back, with 
a great air of wounded love, to her irreverent 
offspring. 

It was just five o’clock when Drusilla went 
singing down through the beautiful hop-field. 
The tall vines arched and met above her. It was 
like walking through a long emerald tunnel. 

The hops hung in pale-green clusters along 
the broad, darker green leaves. A soft, contin- 
uous music—as of low winds among the tasseled 
corn—went with her as she walked. 

In half an hour the sun would come strug- 
gling up the rugged side of Mount Rainier. 
Pale primrose and salmon clouds were already 
mounting lazily the pearl-colored sky, to herald 
his proud coming. 

The white mist of late summer, blown in from 
Puget Sound, swam from the depths of the green 
valley to the snow mountains. A meadow- 
lark’s pure notes uprose from the open spaces ; 
and from the fringe of trees far down the 
valley, where the White River went winding 
through, came back the clear, joyous replies. 

Drusilla set her basket on the ground. It was 
all soft twilight where she stood. The stars still 
shone palely above her. 

Some one came whistling down behind her. 
She did not look. She pretended that she did 
not hear. But the color came throbbing to her 
cheeks—that rare, ravishing color that goes with 
red-gold hair. 

‘* Hold on, Drusilla,” called a gay voice. 
take that pole down for you.” 

She looked toward him with a start that was 


‘TH 


very well done, indeed. 

**Oh—you ?” she said. 

‘*Of course—me. Who else ’u’d get up at 
daylight just to have an hour’s pickin’ along- 
side o’ Drusilla Peacock ?” 

She threw her hand out with a coquettish 
movement. 

“Go on. 
are heavy.” 

He caught her hand and held it. 

“Drusilla, you know that ain’t so. 
you’ve got the prettiest hand on the whole hop 
ranch. It’s all scratched up, though, now with 
the vines.” 

* How d’ you know it’s the prettiest ?”’ de- 
manded the girl, shrewdly. ‘‘Have you been 
goin’ around holdin’ all of ’em ?” 

Many a more polished gentleman has heen 
disconcerted by a similar question. Elmer Mc- 
Goon reddened. 

‘““Oh, pshaw! You take 
Drusilla, what makes you take a fellow up so / 
I’m goin’ to make you pay for bein’ so sassy.” 

He attempted to draw her to him; but she 
restrained him with the stern, level look which, 
in a woman’s eyes, is stronger than any weapon. 

** Don’t,” she said, quietly. 

“Dont? Why not? I want to kiss you. 
Drusilla, you’re the only girl on earth that al- 
ways hollers ‘ don’t.’” 

** Am I?” she said, coldly. 

He colored again. 

‘There you go—takin’ me up again. 
say anything. Drusilla, I love you !” 

The girl looked at him, smiling ; but her eyes 
were sad. 

‘**Do you ?” she said, gently. 

‘Yes, Ido; but you never believe a word I 
” 


You did it to pick while the hops 


Say, 


a fellow up so! 


I can’t 


say. 

‘* Well, take down the pole an’ we'll go to 
pickin’. I want to stop early to-night, so’s to 
have time to get ready for the dance.” 

‘*Oh, yes. You're goin’ to dance every waltz 
with me, an’ the mazooka.” 

“*“AmI?” 

‘“Yes, youam. Here’s your pole. Ain't this 
great? Just look out the end of the rows an’ 
see the sky there’n the east! Pretty near sun- 
up.” 

The girl looked wistfully. 

The sky was a pale green now. 
reached long, erembling rays of crimson and 
violet. The frozen chain of Olympics was melt- 
ing in a golden fire. The white mist on the val- 
ley was shaken through with rose. 
a marvelous halo on the lofty brow of Rainier. 
Far off the larks were still lifting their notes 
of praise, but under those tall vines there was 
deep silence, save for the low, rippling murmur 


Across it 


There was 


of the leaves, one against the other. 

** Ain’t this jolly, though!” spoke 
young man, cheerfully. 

But the girl put out her hand. 

‘Oh, hush !” she breathed softly through 
parted lips. ‘‘ It is too beautiful to talk about. 
It’s like what they put on the brow of Christ in 
the pictures.” 

The young man laughed in an embarrassed 
way. 

“Oh, say, now, Drusilla.” 

‘*It is. Oh, Elmer”—she turned her deep,, 
asking eyes upon him; her voice was but a 
whisper—‘ do you s’pose God puts it there ?” 

“God,” repeated Elmer, stupidly, ‘‘ Drusilla, 


up the 
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have you gone clean daft? Say! Puts—what- 


where ?” 

‘* W’y—all them little streaks of gold running 
up from the top of Mount Rainier. It’s like 
what they paint on the brow of Christ. I for- 
get what they call it.” 

‘*They call ‘it a hello,” said the young man 
with a great air. ‘‘ It’s wicked to talk about 
sech things, Drusilla.” 

‘** 1 don’t b’lieve it’s wicked.” 
ply. ‘You don’t understand, 
flashed suddenly into her eyes. 
him and leaned her beautiful young body sweet 


She spok > sim 
Elmer.” Tears 


She moveu to 


ly upon him. ‘‘ Oh, Elmer,” she said, very sadly, 
‘* you say you love me, an’ I know I love you ; 
When 
we are alone you always want to be kissin’ me 


but can’t you see how far apart we are. 
to show your love ; an’ I——” 

** Well—an’ you ?” 

‘“‘T want to be oh! so still, an’ not talk or 
touch you ; just to set close to you—an’ then” 

she spoke diffidently now, with lowered eyes, 
the tears still on her lashes—‘‘ if it’s late at night 
or early, like this, in the mornin’, an’ very still, 
I'm so happy that it’s like pain ; an’ I have the 
queerest feelin’, Elmer, that I can—can——” 

“ Can what ?” 

** Can—hear God breathe.” 
Then 
repeated Elmer, in 
He drew a long breath, help- 
But he 
was a good swimmer. He always came up out 
of the deepest waters like a cork, After a mo- 
ment he commenced patting her on the back 
with a most beautiful indulgence, considering. 

‘* Well, I reckon we'd best get to pickin’ hops, 


There was a long silence. 
‘* Hear—God—breathe !” 
a stupefied way. 


lessly. His brown face was a study. 


Drusilla,” he said, cheerfully. ‘‘It’s nice an’ 
coolish, an’ they weigh heavier with the doos on 
‘em. I see yesterday that the siwashes picked 
more’n the whites.” 

‘*That so?” said Drusilla, coldly. 


herself from him with a hurt look and began 


She drew 


picking the soft green clusters and dropping 
them into the large box he had placed between 
her pole and the one he had pulled down for 
himself. . Somewhere a voice—a woman’s 
—called : 

‘* Hop-pole ! 

It was 
laughter from all parts of the field. 


gay 
voice 
Hop-pole | Ha-ah-op-pole !” 
calls and 
The pick- 
young and 


answered by shouts and 
ers were swarming down to work - 

old, women and mer, white people, Indians, 
The sun lay throbbing on the 
crest of Mount Rainier, and all the mists were 
fleeing away, like frightened sheep, to the sea. ; 


and half-breeds, 


** Well, you may shoot me dead,” exclaimed 
her mother’s voice suddenly, behind them, loud 
and rasping, ‘‘if you’ve picked enough hops to 
hide a flea in! After my a-gittin’ up at four 
o'clock, an’ a- callin’ yuh to~ pick 
w’u’dn’t het 
heavy—an’ a-layin’ awake all this time because 


so’s yuh 


git up so—an’ while the hops is 
I c’u’dn’t git to sleep ag’in, here yuh ain’t got 
enough hops to smell of ! Yuh may shoot me 


dead !” 


At eight o’clock that evening the big barn 
was lighted up for the dance. The hop ranch 
was one of the largest in the State. The owner 
was wealthy and generous. It was his pleas- 
ure to provide for the comfort and enjoyment 
of those who for a few weeks each year peopled 
his fields. 


“who did not prefer tents to live in. 


‘*shacks” for tinose 
There 


There were clean 


were bath-houses down on the river ; and the 
floor of the barn had been laid of smooth, nar- 
row boards, for dancing on Saturday nights. 
Like the merchant who provides black - silk 
dresses for his clerks, his benevolence was prof- 
itable. The best and swiftest pickers came each 
year to his fields. 
a great “lark” in the State of Washington. 
Young folks, weary of the monotony and lone- 
liness of farm life, go eagerly to the hop-fields 


Hop-picking is considered 


not so much for the couple of dollars which 
each will earn daily as for change and com- 
for the break in the dull round of 
their lives, the making of new acquaintance, the 


panionsbip ; 


pleasures of the nights that follow the days of 
toil. The weekly dances are greatevents. There 
are hopes and ambitions and, alas! passions in 
these beautiful hop-fields as in higher places. 
Drusilla walked through the soft dusk to the 
barn with Elmer MceGoon. He had put his arm 
through hers, country-fashion, and folded his 
His 


face was freshly shaven and red ; he was breath- 


warm, thick fingers about her slim wrist. 
ing rather excitedly ; the outreaching music of 
the violins had put a sudden spring into his usu- 
ally heavy carriage ; he held his head high and 
tramped along in the narrow path, while Dru- 
silla stumbled contentedly over clods and stones 
and tangles of grass at his side. 

** Don’t go quite so fast, Elmer,” she said, at 
last. ‘* I keep a-stumblin’ so.” 

** Whatchasay ?” 


“ W’y—I say, don’t go quite so fast ; I keep 
a-stumblin’ so,” 
“Ob !” He walked more slowly, but still with 


a high head and a determined chin, ‘If you’d 
watch your path instid of gazin’ at the stars so 


all the time, ’Silla, you wouldn’t stumble so.” 
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‘*There don’t seem to be much path, does 
there ?” 

‘ W’y, yes, there is so ; there’s a reel good one.” 

‘* Well, let’s walk slow—reel slow ; it’s awful 
nice out here.” The poetry of the night was 
beginning to steal upon the girl’s senses. She 
drew in her breath noiselessly. ‘‘ Elmer, don’t 
you think the wind in the hop-vines sounds just 
like beautiful music ?” 

‘I don’t know ’s I think so.” 

‘* Well, listen. You hear it now, Elmer ?” 

‘* Huckleberries ! 
Them’s the fiddles.” 

‘**Oh, I don’t mean the fiddles. 
other music besides them.” 

** Well, J don’t hear it. They'll 
be havin’ the march before we get there if we 
fool much longer.” 


Drusilla, you do beat all ! 
There’s an- 


Let’s go on. 


‘* T believe this is nicer than dancin’, Elmer— 
bein’ out here all alone.” 

“Is it?” 
of doubt. 

Drusilla stopped abruptly. 
quick, Elmer!” 

** Look- 


now ?” 


The gentleman's voice held a note 


** Oh, look 


look 


where ? What’s the matter of you 
Usually, only a married man, or a man who 
has endured a long betrothal, puts that empha- 
the 
means a great deal. 
‘Tt was a star fallin’-—— 
‘* A star fallin’! 
Didn’t choo ever see a star fall before 7” 


sis on word ‘*now” in such a sentence. It 


I thought choo see a spook. 





‘** Ye-es—but they’re always beautiful to see. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

‘**T don’t know ’s I think so.” 

‘* Well,” said the girl, very softly, ‘ I believe 
stars are the souls of people—l mean women ; 
an’ every one comes out an’ watches tell it sees 
somebody it loved down on earth die 
man ; 


some 
an’ when he is doomed to hell it loves 
him so it gives up heaven an’ falls to him——” 

‘**T don’t see what makes you think all the 
men go to hell !” said Mr. MeGoon, huffily. “I 
reckon some women get there, too.” 

Drusilla’s thought leaped, like a flame of red 
lightning, to Hannah Grandy—the only woman 
she had ever been able to picture in her imag 
ination as an occupant of that undesirable place. 

After a moment she said, with a gentle sigh, 
‘* Well, anyhow, it’s just the time for fallin’ 
stars now.” 

‘It’s just the time for dog-days,” said Mr. 
McGoon, distinctly. ’ 

He marched up to the steps of the barn, pull- 
ing his companion along beside him with a de- 
termined air. 
to be at the dance ; if Drusilla Peacock wanted 
to go with him she’d have to keep up with him ; 
if she didn’t want to she could stay bebind. 
When a woman got it into her head that all the 


He had decided that it was time 


women went to heaven and all the men to some 

other place it was about time for a man to stop 

humorin’ her and put his foot down ! 

Mr. McGoon’s foot was large and heavy. 
( To be concluded.) 


Thought Transference. 


Mr. BACHELOR, my assistant, and [ have at 
various times tried experiments in thought 
transference, and tested the power of the will 
to do mechanical work directly. 

We have our heads with 
metal bands—iron, tin, copper, brass—and con- 
nected the band on my head with that on my 
Then I 
have willed that my assistant should think of 
something. But the desired result has not yet 
materialized. 


circled various 


assistant’s head by means of a wire. 


Upon another occasion we suspended a shot 
by a silk thread from the ceiling, and several 
of us sat in a circle around it and willed that 
it should pendulate. 
been able to recognize any motion. 

New York is a metropolis made up of individ- 
ual units. 


But our eyes have never 


And yet its inhabitants are all dis 
tinct and live separate lives. 

the other is 
their joint collective action as a municipality 
body politic, body scientific, body literary 
everything which goes to make up the complex 


One life is their own as men; 


and yet systematic life of a great community. 
The human body forms an exact analogue of 


New York City. It is made up of billions of 
cells—brain-cells, heart-cells, liver-cells, kidney- 
cells, ete 


Each of these cells is endowed with intelli 
gence. ° 

By intelligence I mean the ability to carry 
out the varying conditions of the environment 
of each cell. 

The brain-cell thinks. The kidney-cell elim- 
inates poison from the blood. The muscle-cell 
expands and contracts in response to reflex irri- 
tation. The blood-cell carries food to all the 
tissues and imparts it chemically to them. 

I do not see that there is, nor do I know why 
there necessarily should be, any supremacy 
lodged in brain-cells and exercisable by them 
over the rest of the organism. 

All the body-cells communicate with each 
other and are amenable to purely physical 
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laws. Sometimes they act in unison, but more 
frequently they act in their individual ca 
pacities 

Light, electricity, and the Roéntgen ray 


manifest themselves as ether vibrations of in- 


calculable rapidity. These waves move one 
hundred and eighty thousand miles to the sec- 
ond of time. 

Sound and thought seem to be more identified 
with the molecular motion of matter and air. 
These waves move from fifteen hundred to ten 
thousand feet to the seccud of time. 

All permeated 


ether, and the motion of the matter is synon- 


matter is completely with 
ymous with a certain amount of sympathetic 
friction motion of the ether. 

[ always try to explain what is unknown and 
only partially explored in physics on an iden 
tical basis of system and mechanical law, such 
as holdsin my own branch of applied electricity. 
THoMAS A. EDISON, 


night the 
traveler passes through suburbs void of houses, 
but full of lights. The the 
gives these detached luminous points the ap 


Nearing a metropolis by rail at 


motion of train 
pearance of so many will-o’-the-wisps. 

But suddenly, as the train sweeps across their 
direction, these ignii fatui fall into two straight 
and parallel lines, stretching away in serried 
brightness for miles. 

The stranger then realizes that he is looking 
down some great arterial avenue of the city’s 
traffic. For the first time the order and pur- 
pose of these waltzing lights is clearly defined in 
his mind. 

It isin just this way that a number of hith- 
erto mysterious phenomena are, at the present 
age of scientific discovery, arranging them- 
selves into a methodical and easily apprehended 
system. What has always been passing strange 
is growing over plain. 

There is a vast deal of the so-called *‘ occult” 
in the every-day life of otherwise common- 
place per yple. 

I look steadily at a beautiful- woman in a 
train and, in a longer or shorter time, depend- 
ent upon the strength of my will and the weak- 
ness of hers, she acknowledges my admiration 
by looking at me with a conscious splatter of 
color in her cheeks, 

I fix my gaze on some object on the table. 
And after thus burning its shape and other 
qualities into cells in the sight centre of my 
brain I seek out some individual in the room 
who is what hypnotists call ‘‘ sensitive,” and 
try to force him by pure thought transference 
to think of, and look at, the same object 

If my will is strong I usually succeed in mak 
ing him do so within a reasonable time. 

I think, just as I step out of my front door : 
And lo and 
behold ! we come face to face on Fifth Avenue 
or Broadway. 


“TI shall meet so-and-so to-day.” 


[have a dread intuition at such and such a 
moment that a very dear friend, with whom I 
have always been ‘‘sympathetic,” is dying at 
that The mail in a day or so brings 
me the awful confirmation of the fact. 

I sit down and write to *‘A” and will that 
‘““A” shall write to me at the same moment. 


moment. 


The letters thus exchanged, without the passage 
of words, pass each other in transit, and are 
delivered in widely separated cities at practi- 
cally the same moment of time. 

I go with a lot of scientific friends to some 
plac. of amusement to see the famous mind- 
reader and his wife. In such a case there is no 
end of opportunity for clap-trap and confed- 
erate assistance. 
trick. 
predisposes our minds to believe that the man 


But we cannot discover the 
And the delicacy of some of the tests 


and his wife share telepathic powers of a high 
degree. 

Now, is there an underlying physical law in 
all these *‘ occult” happenings ; or are they sim- 
ply the phenomena of a higher and superhuman 
system of knowledge ? 

[ believe they belong to the former category. 
I fail to see anything occult or miraculous about 
them. I imagine that in a few years people 
will mentally chastise themselves for having 
ever regarded such easily explained occurrences 
as partaking of either witchcraft or esotericism. 

If there is any one absorbing bent of the 
science of the close of the nineteenth century it 
is the study of ‘The Physics of Ether.” Sir 
William Thomson and John Tyndall have con- 
tributed generously to our knowledge of this 
perplexing branch. 

Their researches and those of a host of inves 
tigators in practical physics show us that ether 
is a tenuous, elastic, impenetrable ‘ substance” 
which fills all space. Iron, steel, stone, hard 
-none of these material 
bodies are too dense for it to penetrate and 
permeate. 


wood, the diamond 


Their constituent atoms are, speaking com- 
paratively, loosely put together. The ether 
particles occupy all the crevices and crannies 
between these molecules of matter. 

S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 
(To be concluded.) 
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John Bryan, the 
Fable-writer. 


JOHN BRYAN, of Ohio, aspires to be known 
as an American ‘ sop.” Mr. Bryan is not 
the first American fable-writer. His life and 
experiences have been such as naturally to lead 
aman of his peculiar temperament into fable- 


writing. Although at present a resident of 





JOHN BRYAN. 
Photograph by Falk. 


New York City, he spent his youth and early 
manhood on a rude Ohio farm, where he had 
but small opportunity for acquiring even the 
rudimentary branches of learning. As he him- 
self says; he was born poor and reared poor, 
and he has trod all the rough and ugly paths 
of the poor. During the few years since his 
retirement from active business he has devoted 
himself to literary study. He writes slowly, 
and only after careful consideration. 
condition is to him a serious problem, as the 
following fable illustrates : 


A social 


**A donkey, who was employed by his master to 
carry upon his back great sacks of oats, stopped 
suddenly one day upon the highway. 

*** Go on, thou beast,’ said the man. 

“*T can go no farther,’ brayed the donkey. 

*** Thou ungrateful beast,’ said the man, ‘ do I not 
give thee work by which thou dost earn thy feed 7 

** Alas !’ said the donkey, ‘my burdens are so 
heavy and my feed so light that I am too weak to 
trudge farther.’ 

*“*Tf thou dost not go on I shall lose the market 


for my grain. Go on, or I will goad thee!’ said the 
man, 

‘*The donkey still refused to proceed, whereupon 
the man began to goad him severely. The donkey 
resented this by kicking and shaking every sack of 
grain from his back to the ground, which so fright- 
ened the man that he called to a passer-by for help. 

‘There was a good look in the stranger's eyes as 
he said to the man: 

** Thou art rightly served ; the donkey can carry 
the whole load if thou puttest less of it ou his back 
and more of it in his stomach,’ 

** MORAL. 

‘“*The solution of ‘the problem between the em- 
ployer and the employed.” 

Mr. Bryan’s fables are not above criticism, 
but his task is a difficult one, and the like has 
often baffled great writers. Dean Swift, for 
instance, could never write a fable, although he 
often tried. Robert Louis Stevenson’s fables, 
which are at present in the publishers’ hands, 
are being anxiously waited for by critics. They 
will probably deal with philosophic and intel- 
lectual subjects. Mr. Bryan’s fables, on the 
contrary, deal with actual conditions. Here, 
for instance, is one on American politicians : 


**Two politicians of different parties went into a 
forest to hunt squirrels. Having treed a squirrel, 
one of them stood on one side of the tree and one on 
the other. One of them at last drew aim at the 
squirrel, when the latter cried out : 

‘** What are you—Republican or Democrat 

‘*** Republican,’ said the man; ‘what is that to 
you? 

“*It isa good deal to me, sir,’ said the squirrel ; 
‘if you were a Democrat you might shoot all day at 
me, for they never hit a mark they aim at.’ 

“* That squirrel is too smart to be killed,’ said the 
man, lowering his gun. 

‘* By this time the other man took aim, when the 
squirrel called out : 

*** Democrat or Republican ? 

‘** Democrat,’ said the man. 

‘**Then you had better shoot at that black squirrel 
in the other tree, yonder.’ 

‘*As the Democrat turned his head to look for the 
black squirrel, the gray squirrel crept from the 
trunk of the tree into a hole and was safe. 

‘** Hello !’ cried the two men, at once standing to- 
gether. ‘Come out, Mr. Squirrel, and we shall be 
friends. We won't shoot.’ 

‘** Honor bright ?’ barked the squirrel from be 
hind the side of the hole. 

‘* Honor bright,’ said the man. 

** At this the squirrel came to the door of the hole 

‘** Why did you ask our politics ?’ said the man 

***7 did it,’ said the squirrel, ‘to gain time to es 
cape. My old father used to say that he could tell a 
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Democrat ‘‘ by the way he shot * but you can’t do it 


now. As you are both politicians I can’t trust either 


of you. Good-day, gentlemen.’ 
** MORAL. 

‘* Between the two parties the people have a hard 
time of it.”’ 

Here is another, on freedom : 

‘*An elk, who was browsing upon the scant, dry 
twigs of the winter forest, was accosted by a horse, 
who peered over the fence of a neighboring field. 

“* You look hungry, my friend,’ said the horse. 

‘**Tam both hungry and lonesome,’ said the elk. 

“*Tt is about what you deserve,’ said the horse. 
‘Why don't you come over into the fields and be- 
come civilized ?” 

“**T prefer the innocence and freedom of the for- 
est,’ said the elk, 

“*Tf you joined our society and submitted to our 
rules,’ said the horse, ‘ you would be fit to be associ 
ated with. I am really ashamed to be seen talking 
with you.’ 

‘You addressed me first,’ said the elk, ‘and, 
since you opened the conversation, I will tell you a 
bit of news. Over by the edge of the forest, yonder, 
I saw two men coming this way with a halter and 
straps and chain. I heard by their conversation 
that one had just bargained with the other for the 
sale of a horse.’ 

*** Alas |!’ said the horse, ‘I know not who will be 
my master or where my home shall be.’ 

‘I may be uncivilized, but nobody owns me,’ 
said the elk, as he bounded away through the for 
est. 

‘“* MORAL. 

“Liberty is preferable to all things else.”’ 

Mr. Bryan has written fables on almost every 
phase of American life. One of his most amus- 
ing bits, entitled ‘‘ This Is Love,” is aimed at 
the new woman. Another, ‘‘ The Ant Gives a 
Reception,” deals with American social life. 
“The Rewards of the Gods,” one of his most 
original and interesting productions, points the 
moral that the gods reward those who make 
donkeys of themselves in a good cause. He has 
shot a number of shafts at the continual fight 
waged between the Catholics and Protestants, 
of which the following is a sample : 

‘““Two dogs were fighting over a bone which lay on 
the ground between them. 

‘*** While the dogs are occupied in fighting,’ whis 
pered a pebble to the bone, ‘is your opportunity torun 
away.’ 

*** Not so,’ said the bone, ‘for if I run away they 
will have no longer cause for combat, and one of them 
will pursue me and gnaw me quite up. So long as 
they continue to fight, I am safe.’ 

* MORAL, 

** The conflict of the Catholics and Protestants over 
the public schools.” 

Mr. Bryan is about thirty-eight years old. 
He is tall and slender, with alert gray eyes and 
an intense manner. He has both wealth and 
leisure, and is employing them in his own origi- 
nal way. He is, he says, the freest man in 
America, and as he wants nothing more that 
the world has to give, he can afford to express 
his opinion. His very presence impresses you 
with the fact that he has a curious kind of tal- 
ent. ‘‘I wrote my fables,” he says, ‘for re- 
I have had my 
hair cut and ordered fashionable clothes, but to 
I had to write them !” 

CORINNE STOCKER HORTON. 


lief—just as a hen lays eggs. 


no purpose, 


Gibson’s ‘* Pictures 
of People.”’ 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON is at this time only a 
little more than a boy; but in the world of art 
he has been 
regarded, 
for six or 
seven years 
past, as a 
man full- 
grown. At 
this time, in- 
deed, it is not 
too much to 
say that in 
pen - and -ink 
work he is 
the best 
draughts- 
man of the 
day. Ln 
France, and 
in England, 
too, the crit- 
ics compare 
his work fa- 
vorably with 
the best that 
is done or has 





AMERICAN GIRL, 
Copyright by Robert Howard Russell been done. 


In so much as we approve these judgments, it 
is with much satisfaction that we say that 
Americé young America, particularly — is 
quite right in feeling proud of the youthful 
but vigorous genius which is engaged in ex- 
ploiting, with good-natured sarcasm, the foibles 
of fashionable life. It has often been said that 
Mr. Gibson drew but one girl—the American 
girl. This can hardly be true. Hemakes, per 
haps, but one girl ; and if that girl be Ameri- 
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can, then it is only because the American girl 
is the girl. 

We could have no better proof of this than is 
afforded by the reception in Europe of the sec- 
ond book of prints from Mr. Gibson’s drawings, 
published by Messrs. R. H. Russell & Son, and 
called ‘‘ Pictures of People.” 

When Mr. Gibson first began to draw for our 
esteemed contemporary, Life, we recognized 
with pleased satisfaction his ability and his 
promise. But we confess that his more matured 
ability has accomplished more than we dared to 
He can produce with bold lines, un- 
hampered by laborious details, more than many 
of his gifted colleagues can accomplish with the 
most infinite pains. In him, boldness and dash 
of execution have the delightful result which 
conveys a definite meaning and suggests to the 
imagination an infinite possibility of pathos or 
humor, as the case may be. 

The literary men, in writing of Mr. Gibson, 
say that in art he is what Thackeray was in fic- 
tion; and in saying this they pay to him the 
highest tribute that a penman can pay to a 
brother of the brush. In England they call him 
the ‘*‘ American Du Maurier,” because he has 
fixed for all time his ideal of youthful beauty, 
as Du Maurier did his in Trilby and the prede- 
cessors of her which appeared week by week for 
a generation in the pages of Punch. This is 
high praise, considering its source, for in Eng- 
land for long time past Du Maurier has been 
confidently thought to be the master as a picto- 
rial commentator on the passing follies of the 
age. Itislikely, however, that Mr. Gibson strikes 
a deeper note and expresses himself with a more 
human eloquence, justas he draws with a firmer 
and a truer hand than the creator of Trilby. 

Wereproduce a page of pictures from the book 
published by Messrs. R. H. Russell & Son, and 
acknowledge our thanks to that firm, as well as 
to those who originally printed the drawings of 
which *‘ Pictures of People” is a collection. 


J.G.S8. 
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The Spanish 
Heroes in Cuba. 


THERE are still a few people in this broad 
land who believe that the many stories of 
cruelty perpetrated by the Spaniards in the 
island of Cuba are mere lies circulated by 
Cuban sympathizers to bring ignominy and 
shame upon the fair name of Spain. By the 
means of the modern camera we are able to 
prove beyond a doubt the occurrence of some 
of these frightful barbarities with which the 
pages of Spanish history are so profoundly 
stained. 

Even a photograph of the five murdered men 
reproduced in this issue of the WEEKLY is a 
repulsive sight, but it is offered in testimony 
as a single proof of the atrocities which the 
Spaniards have committed and are still com- 
mitting in that disturbed island which lies so 
close to our own shores, In this picture we see 
the bodies of five men bound with ropes. On 
the same page we show a group of Spanish 
soldiers with their captain and lieutenant. 
These are the murderers of the five defenseless 
men who are lying bound in the open field 
above. it is an illustration of murder as a 
high art. ‘he old villain in the right centre of 
the group, with the sneering smile upon his face, 
is the chief of the murderers. After killing the 
six defenseless Cubans he deliberately came into 
Sagua and ordered the photographer to take 
his group, as also the picture of his victims. 
No doubt in his own disorganized intellect he 
appears as agreat hero. His expression shows 
it. He really believes that he has done some 
great and heroic deed, worthy of going down 
upon the pages of history for all time. He is 
the Captain Carrerar who, at the head of his 
querilleros, shocked even the Spanish residents 
of Sagua until they held up their hands at the 
flow of innocent bldod shed by bim and his 
followers, and they clamored for his removal. 
After being suspended some three months he 
is again in command, 

The six murdered men shown in the photo- 
graph were in a country house some distance 
from the town of Sagua, when they were sur- 
rounded by the Spanish force, carelessly bound 
with the ropes as shown in the photograph, and 
then shotdown, The brutal murderers, not sat- 
isfied with thus taking their lives, then cut and 
hacked them with their machetes. Then, to 
prove their deed of ‘ heroism,” they loaded the 
bodies into a cart and brought them to Sagua, 
where they were placed side by side, as shown in 
the picture. After the photographs were made 
they were sent to Havana, with the report that 
the dead men were rebel leaders killed in battle, 
and that the group were those who ‘‘ most dis- 
tinguished themselves in the heroic encounter.” 
Oneof the victims was labeled a colonel, another 
a captain, another a lieutenant, and soon, They 
were all given a rebel title, and the report of 
this so-called heroic encounter was published as 
usual, without comment, from Weyler’s news 
bureau. 
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Not far from Sagua la Grande, the scene of 
this murder, is the town of Calabazar. In the 
early partof July the Spanish guerrillas did real- 
ly surround and capture a rebel leader at this 
place. When the Spaniards are sure that they 
have got a real, live rebel leader they do not kill 
him at once. It is only the doubtful one that 
they kill on the spot. So it was when they capt- 
ured, at Calabazar, the rebel colonel, Jesus 
Rodrisuez, They knew that there could be no 
mistake in this man. He was a veteran of the 
last war, and he had attained the rank of col- 
onel in the present rebellion, and there could 
be no possible chance of his escaping from the 
coils of a Spanish court-martial. The prisoner 
was bound, and his captors, gloating in his 
misery, marched him to Sagua, where he was 
immediately court-martialed and shot. Before 
he was shot, however, he was taken to the pho- 
tographer, and the picture which I am able to 
present herewith was taken. 

Jesus Rodriguez was a typical Cuban of the 
guajiro type ; that is, a descendant of the Span- 
iard who, in the island of Cuba, has become a 
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COLONEL JESUS RODRIGUEZ, 





very different character from that of his Span- 
ish ancestor. The guajiro is the countryman or 
peasant, who generally makes his living by tilling 
his own little sweet-potato patch and market- 
ing his produce in the neighboring towns. There 
is as much difference between him and the Span- 
iard as there is between the Yankee farmer and 
a London merchant ; and one has only to look 
at the photograph of the executed Colonel Rod- 
riguez and compare it with that of any of the 
Spaniards in the group to see the difference in 
type. 

While I was in Pinar del Rio, Antonio Maceo 
had ordered all Cubans who were not in sym- 
pathy with the rebel cause to betake themselves 
to the towns which were in the possession of the 
Spaniards. I found San Cristobal full of these 
refugees, who had fled from the country, and 
that they might provide themselves and fam- 
ilies with food, they were planting sweet pota- 
toes in the fields which they considered within 
a safe distance of the Spanish trenches. One 
morning, the Spanish general, Serano Altamira, 
left San Cristobal with one thousand soldiers, 
and about two miles from the intrenched town 
Although both 
parties ran on to one another by the merest acci- 
dent there followed what the Spaniards called 
a battle. The soldiers fired several volleys in 
rapid succession at the rebels, who returned a 
desultory fire as they fled across the fields each 
side of the Spanish column. The result of all 
this firing was that only a Spanish lieutenant 
But the Spaniards, determined upon 
blood, went scouring over the fields in pursuit of 


he met six hundred insurgents. 


was shot, 


the rebels, and finding six of their own sweet- 
potato farmers, who had naturally hid in the 
bushes upon hearing the firing, cut them to 
Five were killed 
outright, while the sixth had received several 
horrible cuts when he was recognized as a friend 
by one cf the Spaniards. Of course the Span- 
iards did everything to make restitution when 
they discovered their mistake. 


pieces with their machetes, 


The wounded 
man was broughtinto town and his wounds 
attended to, but as the lives of the other five 
men could not be brought back, their bodies 
were left in the field, and Serano Altamira re- 
ported them to Weyler as insurgents killed in 
action. I saw Weyler’s reply to this telegram, 
in which he stated that the soldiers would be 
rewarded for this heroic action. 
THoMas R, Daw.ey, JR, 
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PLASTERING THE VICTIM. TEARING OFF THE PLASTER. 








SPECIMEN ‘‘ FAKE” PHOTOGRAPH USED BY 
FACIAL-IMPROVEMENT SHARKS. 
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THE CUTICLE, FACIAL MASSAGE, 





SCRAPING 








THE HORRIBLE RESULTS OF THE FAKE ELECTRIC 
TREATMENT. 


STEAMING THE FACE FOR THE REMOVAL OF BLACKHEADS. 
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THE VICTIM IN THE TOILS. APPLYING AN EMOLLIENT. 


THE COMPLEXION SPECIALIST AT HER PAINFUL AND DISFIGURING WORK. 


(SEE PAGE 382.) 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie's Weekly. 
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These are the bodies of defenseless Cuban non-combatants bound and murdered by Spanish guerrillas, The bodies were photographed by the murderers as soldiers killed in battle. 
The guerrillas neglected to remove the cords with which the men were bound before being killed. 
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ihe Spanish guerrilla band of Captain Carrerar, This photograph was taken after murdering the men whose bodies are shown above, and as a souvenir of the great military feat. 


THE MURDERED AND THE MURDERERS IN CUBA, 


(See ARTICLE BY THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR., ON PAGE 379.) 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie's Weekly, 
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Complexion Specialists. 


PROBABLY no more convincing proof of the 
extent of feminine gullibility can be found to- 
day in the length and breadth of New York 
than is shown in the rise and rapid evolution of 
the complexion specialist. 

This modern humbug has apparently come to 
stay. Her parlors are found on every fashion- 
able thoroughfare, her victims are legion, her 
profits fabulous, and ‘*‘ for ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain” she is unapproachable. 

Paint and powder have been in vogue for 
centuries. Late hours, tight lacing, and lack of 
proper exercise play havoc with the complexion 
of our fashionable women, and if they seek to 
repair the ravages of time by a few ‘artistic 
touches, the evil is not a crying one. But par- 
boiling the face with medicated steam, cutting 
off the outer cuticle by means of corrosive-sub- 
limate bleaches, or overlaying the face in strips 
with iodine and plasters, are innovations wor- 
thy of the barbaric ages ; and the havoc being 
wrought daily by these dangerous processes can 
hardly be overstated. 

When, a decade or more ago, Mrs. Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer first opened her establishment on 
Fifth Avenue, the public were attracted by the 
very novelty of the venture. Georgine Champ- 
baron had already created a furor in Paris 
with her rejuvenating treatment ; but a busi- 
ness solely devoted to the beautifying of the 
complexion had never been attempted in New 
York. Women were enchanted with the artist- 
ically-arranged parlors, the pretty pots and 
bottles, and the dainty creams and lotions they 
contained. And as the purity and efficacy of 
all the preparations were vouched for by promi- 
nent chemists and physicians, they soon had an 
enormous sale. 

This phenomenal success naturally evoked a 
crowd of imitators, who flooded the market with 
elixirs and lotions, some harmless, others far 
from being so. A host of charlatans rushed 
into the business, eager to reap the golden har- 
vest. New establishments sprang up on every 
side, competition spurring each schemer to the 
invention of fresh devices for diverting atten- 
tion from her rivals. And to-day the arch en- 
emy of woman’s beauty, the complexion special- 
ist, is at the zenith of her disastrous popularity. 

The presiding priestess of the temple of beauty 
is usually a woman past her first youth, hard of 
feature, illiterate to a degree, but seductive in 
manner and fluent in argument. These ‘ la- 
dies,” who claim to be philanthropists pure and 
simple, animated solely by a desire to help their 
sister women (at a trifling charge of from fifty 
to three hundred dollars for each case), have, in 
frequent instances, started their career as mani- 
cures in some fashionable hair-dressing establish- 
ment, where they have been made the recipients 
of harrowing confidences from customers not 
blessed by nature with good complexions. It 
is the réle of a manicure to listen and sympa- 
thize. If she be a clever woman she frequently 
thinks as well, and in due time puts the result 
of her cogitation to practical use. A business 
venture which appeals to woman’s natural de- 
sire to be beautiful is, in advance, so’sure of suc- 
cess that a financial backer is readily found. A 
few recipes are hunted up in an out-of-date book 
on beauty and modified or altered at will. The 
concoctions are attractively boxed and bottled, 
labeled ‘* Bloom of Ninon de l’Enclos,” ‘* Créme 
de Beauté of the French Court,” ‘“ Circe’s 
Bloom,” ‘‘The Skin Rejuvenator used by the 
peerless Helen of Troy,” etc. Handsome par- 
lors are rented in one of the principal shopping 
streets, a few young “lady” assistants are en- 
gaged, showiness and style, not experience, be- 
ing the qualifications exacted of them, and 
behold, madame’s trap is baited and ready for 
the prey. 

The audacity of these female humbugs is only 
equaled by their greed. The cost of their prep- 
arations is comparatively trifling ; the prices 
asked enormous. Yet even these form but a 
small part of the profits. Nothing less, swears 
madame solemnly, than a full course of special 
treatment, lasting from two to four weeks, 
will benefit the applicant’s individual case. The 
miracle which she pledges herself to accom- 
plish in this time varies according to the pre- 
sumed credulity of each applicant. As the 
terms are invariably cash in advance for the 
entire course of treatment, the victim has usually 
parted with the best part of one hundred dollars 
before realizing that she has been thoroughly 
duped. Too often it is not alone the loss of 
money that she mourns, but an irretrievably 
ruined complexion as well. 

I had heard many bitter complaints of these 
charlatans, but the matter was forcibly brought 
home to me recently when a very pretty woman, 
prominent in New York society, came to me 
with a complexion so rough and blotchy that I 
was horrified with the change in her appearance. 
Amid choking sobs she confided her experi- 
ence to me. Inquiry revealing a number of 
similar cases, I was persuaded to make a per- 
sonal investigation, and heroically delivered 
wyself into the hands of one of these philan- 
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thropic “ladies,” under whose directions I have 
been kneaded, pinched, massaged, 
steamed, lotioned, powdered, painted, and elix- 
ired during six weary days. As I carefully 
washed the nasty stuff from my face as soon as I 
escaped from their hands, I have come off more 
easily than might be expected. I must frankly 
state that I did not go through the rejuvenating 
process. I admire self-sacrifice in others, but 
not even in the interest of suffering women will 
I submit to the torture of being flayed alive. 
How any sensible woman can expect her epider- 
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mis to escape unharmed after several weeks of 
such treatment passes all understanding. 

Tho processes of beautifying can be generally 
divided into three classes: bleaching, steaming 
and plastering. The almost invariable basis of 
the complexion bleach is corrosive sublinate, 
universally known as a deadly poison. Its 
action on the face is to cut and chafe off the 
outer cuticle, leaving the smooth pink underskin 
exposed. This, indeed, is the object of all the 
treatments. The pain connected with the use of 
the bleaches varies according to the delicacy of 
theskin. The intense soreness that frequently re- 
sults in some instances is aggravated into viru- 
lent blood-poisoning. 
in Massachusetts, aroused so much public indig- 
nation that leading New York publishers were 
officially notified that periodicals containing 
the advertisements of this particular prepara- 
tion would not be transmitted through the 
mails. 

The falling out of the eyelashes and eyebrows 
is also a slightly unpleasant incident frequently 
following the bleaching process. In consequence 
of several cases like the one above mentioned, 
the use of these corrosive washes has fallen some- 
what into disfavor. The originator of the proc- 
ess, when last heard from, had retired from 


One case, some years ago, 


active business. 

Facial massage at the hands of a thoroughly 
competent masseuse is undoubtedly beneficial 
in strengthening the muscles of the face and 
developing or reducing the size of the throat. 
It should be used, however, with the greatest 
discretion, and the better plan is to practice it 
at home, pinching and kneading the face gently 
for a few minutes night and morning, having 
first softened the skin with an unguent cream. 

The face-steaming treatment, used in connec- 
tion with massage, is too well-known to require 
much description. The face is thoroughly 
greased, then bathed for from fifteen to thirty 
minutes in medicated steam as hot as it cap 
possibly be borne. This opens the pores and 
forces out all secretions, including the natural 
oil which is an absolute essential to the nourish- 
ment of the skin. The great argument in favor 
of the face steaming process is that it abso- 
lutely cleanses the complexion from all impuri- 
ties—a fact quite indisputable. A washerwo- 
man’s hands, however, which are the quintes- 
sence of cleanliness, are the most unlovely sight 
imaginable, being a mass of dry skin and fine 
wrinkles, and it is merely a question of time 
until a constantly steamed complexion will 
arrive at precisely the same condition. No 
amount of rubbing with cream and _ flesh-food 
will repair the result of deliberately drying out 
the natural oil from the se bacious glands of the 
face. 

The most horrible and barbarous of all the 
complexion processes is known by the alluring 
title of ‘‘rejuvenating treatment,” and is 
guaranteed to remove twenty years from your 
appearance in a few weeks. This is practically 
a revival of the torture process in vogue in 
France in the fifteenth century, and the suffer- 
ing which it entails varies only in degree. Unlike 
the two treatrents already mentioned, the skin, 
in this process, is peeled off in large strips. The 
face is first lightly bathed with a mixture con- 
taining iodine (some operators use the pure tinct- 
ure). Plasters are then applied, which not only 
loosen the skin, but draw out a thick, milky pus. 
The outer skin is finally torn off with the plas- 
ter, leaving the half-raw and agonizingly sensi- 
tive under-cuticle exposed. When this surface 
has entirely healed, the shortest time being from 
four to eight days, the complexion is, in many 
cases, really marvelously beautiful, although 
all the lines of character have disappeared, 
leaving the face as expressionless as a doll’s. 
For months afterward the faintest breath of 
wind or the touch of the softest cloth in bathing 
the face causes the most exquisite torture. One 
victim said to me, pathetically, ‘‘ I can’t even 
cry when I suffer, for the tears fairly blister my 
cheeks.” 

In a few months after taking this treatment, 
the sensitive skin commences to show thousands 
of criss-cross lines, almost imperceptible at first, 
then gradually deepening, until the face, when 
viewed closely, shows the shriveled surface of a 
peach or apple that has been plucked too soon. 

The advertisements of these humbugs invari- 
ably tell us that the specialist herself has ‘‘a 
pure, clear, transparent skin, softly tinted as a 
rose-leaf,” a statement by no means warranted 
by facts, and that, ‘‘ moved solely by the noble 
impulse of aiding her suffering sister women, 
she has, although her modest, sensitive nature 
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would lead her to shrink from notoriety, been 
prevailed upon to give to the world the benefit 
of the knowledge gleaned by her through years 
of study and chemical research, feeling that 
the blessings called down upon her name in 
thousands of American homes will be sufficient 
reward.” 

When madame gets into legal hot water, a 
not infrequent occurrence, she leaves her estab- 
lishment in the hands of assistants and travels 
through the country for her health. She usu- 
ally gives a series of lectures on these tours, and 
incidentally opens branch establishments in the 
larger Western cities. 

One unassuming creature, who modestly bills 
herself as ‘‘ Madame ——-——, the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, so proclaimed by kings, 
created a monster 


, 


emperors, and potentates,’ 
sensation in Chicago some months ago by deliv- 
ering a lecture in tights in the Columbia The- 
atre. 

So greatly has the advent of the complexion 
specialist increased the sale of cosmetics, that a 
few of the prominent druggists of New York 
have caught the fever and advertise a list of 
beautifying preparations which is as florid and 
elaborate as those of their feminine compeers. 

Tell the pretty girl who touches her luxuriant 
tresses with hair-bleach that baldness will in- 
evitably result, and she laughs you to scorn. It 
is only when the hair begins to fall out that 
she recalls your warning with regret. And 
the frailer sister, once smitten with the face- 
steaming fever, is not to be checked in her mad 
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The Age of Commerce 
and Canals. 


SoME very interesting undertakings for the 
benefit of commerce are being completed and 
inaugurated. We are already in an era of ship- 
canals, and we have just begun to realize how 
far-reaching will be its developments and con- 
sequences. The primary cause of it is the fact 
that transportation by canal costs less than 
three mills per ton where it costs seven mills 
for the same distance by rail—that is, one mile. 
Cheapness is the end in view, and thus canal 
construction goes on. Last year the Corinth 
Canal, after centuries of failure, was opened to 
traffic. The great canal connecting the Baltic 
and North seas, sixty-one niiles, with a channel 
about thirty feet deep, was opened with brilliant 
ceremonies, and the cost of the work was thirty- 
nine million dollars. Brussels is now being 
made a seaport at a cost of five million dollars 
spent in deepening an existing canal to twenty- 
one and one-half feet. Chicago is busy on her 
great enterprise that will eventually give facil- 
ities for sending the largest ships of the lakes 
direct to the Mississippi River. There are six 
important canals projected in Canada and fully 
a dozen in this country. A few months ago the 
canal built by the United States government 
around the Sault Ste Marie rapids, with the 
largest lock in the world, was opened, and the 
commerce that passes through it makes up a 
very considerable part of the nation’s total. 
Only a few weeks ago the wonderful locks which 
make the Columbia, in Oregon, the largest river 
emptying into the Pacitic, navigable through 
the Dalles were formally opened, and the com- 
merce of the Pacific is feeling the effects. Pos- 
sibly more important than any of these is the 
work that has just been finished in Europe—the 
removal of the cataracts of the lower Danube, 
and the making of a great commercial water- 
way between western Europe and the Orient. 
For eighteen hundred years this project has 
been discussed and attempted, and it is a curi- 
ous illustration of the quickness of the present 
age that after centuries of talk and ineffectual 
effort German enterprise should have taken hold 
of the seeming impossibility and done the whole 
thing in less than six years, and what is still 
more wonderful, in less time than the contract 
called for. There were thirty distinguished en- 
gineers and nine thousand workingmen on the 
task. Great machines and the strongest explo- 
sives did most of the work. Some of the explo- 
sions cost as much as seven thousand dollars 
The canal is sixty-two miles long and it 
marks a new era in European commerce. 

After the accomplishment of such a great 
undertaking as a ship-canal the final test is the 
usual one, *‘ Will it pay?’ The Suez Canal, 
almost universally ridiculed at first, last year 
returned twenty per cent. to its stockholders. 
It is the exception, of course, but it is pleasant 
to hear better news from some of the other great 
works, The fact that within the past few weeks 
there have been established steamship lines 
from ports in this country direct to Manchester, 
England, calls attention in a very practical way 
to the general impression that the Manchester 
Canal was a failure. Perhaps people have not 
quite gotten over the idea that making a sea- 
port thirty miles inland was more grotesque 
than gigantic, but Manchester was the greatest 
industrial centre of the world, with nearly three 
millions of population in and around it. Its 
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men saw very well that in the course of time 
the problem of transportation would either com- 
pel it to bring ships to its factories or to send 
these factories to deep water. Already this 
foresight has been proven in the springing up 
of cotton-mills all over the world. Since the 
close of the war between China and Japan ship- 
load after ship-load of cotton machinery has 
gone out to the East, and some of the largest 
cotton-mills of this country have had proposi- 
tions to move to the antipodes. All this means 
cheap competition in the very places whose pa- 
tronage has made the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and its neighborhood rich and _pros- 
perous. 

The canal was expected to cost forty - five 
million dollars. It cost over seventy-five mill- 
ion dollars, and a large part of the increase was 
due to the extraordinary opposition of the rail- 
roads and of Liverpool, to the death of the great 
contractor who was proceeding smoothly with 
the work, and to the unprecedented damages 
which the enterprise was obliged to pay, among 
these being ten million dollars alone for chang- 
ing the railroad grades and building bridges for 
the lines. The engineering triumphs were ade 
quately set forth in the WEEKLY when the canal 
Since then the work 
has gone forward steadily. The canal is kept 
dredged to the full depth of twenty-six feet, and 
the largest ocean-going vessels can use it without 
difficulty. The first year twenty-four hundred 
sea - going vessels entered it, and the traffic 
reached almost one million tons. Since then 
the increase has been almost one hundred per 
cent. a year, and every week it is growing 
larger. At the head of the canal are some of 
the brightest and brainiest men in England, 
and they are attracting the traffic to Manches- 
ter. 
dock charges, and the railroads have abandoned 
their opposition and are hastening to co-operate 
with the canal in order to get their share of its 
It is in these respects that the new 
work has made enormous gains, and these gains 
justify the statement that the turning-point has 
been reached and that the Manchester Ship- 
anal, as a permanent factor in England’s com- 
merce, is now firmly established. Another thing 
is that the comparison of freight rates direct to 
Manchester over those transhipped at Liverpool 
are almost thirty per cent. in favor of the ship- 
canal. It is another proof of the universal fact 
that no railroad, however cheaply run, can com- 
pete with water transportation. 

The result of all this is that Manchester now 
trades with one hundred and fifty ports ; that 
she attracted the fruit trade for all of 
northern England ; that she has brought to her 
wharves the lumber trade and the animal trade, 
and that commerce has come which was never 
expected, so that while the financial responsi- 
bilities of seventy-five million dollars are great, 


was opened by the queen. 


Liverpool has been obliged to reduce her 


business. 


has 


the marvelous usefulness of the enterprise is 
sure to establish its full benefits to the progress- 
ive people of that great industrial centre. 


Between Two Days. 


I HATE jest like the mischief to wake up at dead 
o’ night, 

When other folks is sleepin’, ‘n’ I try with all my 
might 

To drop into a doze ag’in ; but somehow it appears 


At sech times, like my senses all ‘ve moved into 
my ears. 
It’s absolutely cur’ous how the rustlin’ o° the 


leaves, 


Or the sighin’ ‘n’ the whisperin’ o° the wind 
around the eaves, 

Will sound to me like voices—though I know it 
jest can’t be- 

Like strange, uncanny voices callin’ specially to 


me. 


My thoughts take up the rhythm o’ the drippin’, 
sobbin’ rain ; 
‘N’ I listen to my rosebush tappin’, tappin’ ‘gainst 
the pane, 
bare ‘n’ ghostly finger-tips a-knockin’ to 
come in— 


Like 


Jest tap, ‘n’ tap, ‘n’ stop a while, then tap, *n’ tap 
ag’in! 

The shadders in the corners even seem to take on eves, 

*N’ stare, ‘n’ blink, ‘n’ 
earthly spies. 

My nerves git all be-flustered ‘n’ 
sinks, 

’N’ my thinker gits a-goin’ ‘n’ jest thinks, ‘n°’ thinks, 
*n’ thinks. 


glare at me, like black, un- 


my courage sort o° 


There’s somethin’ right down awful ‘bout a feller’s 
thoughts at night, 

When his conscience gits to naggin’ ‘n’ drags out 
before his sight 

All the skeletons 0’ mean things that he’s said ‘n’ 
done ‘n’ thought, 

"N’ the weepin’ wraiths 0° good things that he hain’'t 
done when he ought. 


believe that Satan cut the 


blaze 


I ‘most pattern fer his 

From the torments that a mortal kin endure between 
two days, 

When his conscience monnts its high horse, 
courage sinks, ‘n’ sinks, 

’N’ his thinker gits a-goin’ ‘n’ jest thinks, 'n’ thinks, 
‘’n’ thinks! 


‘n’ his 
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It is always unwise for a theatrical manager 
to endeavor to force public approval by stating 
in advance that his new production equals in 
merit another play that has already proved 
phenomenally successful ; for if the facts do not 
bear out his prophecy, the audience is not only 
disappointed but it is far more ready to carp at 
the new play’s shortcomings than it would other 
wise have been. No better illustration of the 
truth of this could be found than in the case of 
the new melodrama, ** Two Little Vagrants,” 
produced last week at the Academy of Music. 
The piece has been translated from a French 
play which has had a successful career at the 
ThéAtre de PAmbigu, the home of melodrama 
in Paris ; and it has been reiterated incessantly 
ever since the piece was secured for America, 
that it was another ‘‘ Two Orphans.” Really, 
it is nothing of the kind. The scheme of a child 
of wealthy parents being brought up as a thief, 
and finally recovering his birthright, has some 
points of resemblance with D’Ennery’s play, 
but the likeness ends there. ‘‘The Two Or- 
phans” is probably the finest melodrama that 
was ever written. It is worthy to be termed a 
masterpiece by the strength and ingenuity of its 
situations, and by its wonderfully human and 
pathetic story. The most indulgent critic would 
hesitate to say as much for M. Decourcelle’s 
play. Hisstory issympathetic enough, although 
the probabilities are outraged from the start 
when we see a husband giving his own boy toa 
thief merely because he is jealous of his wife, 
and unjustly believes another to be the child’s 
father. One expects to find in melodrama senti- 
ments and situations that excite hilarity rather 
than tears in the intelligent auditor, but one 
can become absorbed in ‘‘ The Two Orphans” 
without feeling this inclination to laugh and 
scoff. That is because D’Ennery is a master 
workman. M. Decourcelle is but an appren- 
tice in the art of drawing forthtears. His play 
might, indeed, be more interesting if it were 
played better. Mr. E. J. Ratcliffe’s cheap the- 
atrical gestures and intonations were irritating 
in the extreme, and almost every word uttered 
by Miss Annie Irish, who plays the heartbroken 
mother, was emitted ina false key. Not once 
did either of these performers, both of whom 
enjoy local reputations, succeed in creating the 
dramatic illusion. The best work was done by 
Minnie Dupree and Jessie Busley, who are seen 
as the little vagrants ; Miss Dupree, particu- 
larly, acted her part discreetly and _ intelli- 
gently. Alice Fischer, an actress who has 
considerable difficulty in submerging her per- 
sonality, contributed a clever bit of work as 
the wife ef the thief Le Renard, the latter a 
part rather overplayed by Doré Davidson. 
George ‘Fawcett was admirable in the réle of a 
Paris tough, and Edward Morgan imparted an 
artistic touch to a realistic death-scene. 

Can any sane reason be advanced why Mr. 
Ratcliffe does not ‘‘make up” for his part in 
‘““Two Little Vagrants”? He is cast to play 
George D’ Armont, and he plays—Mr. Ratcliffe. 
1 single out Mr. Ratcliffe merely because his is 
a good instance of one of the most deplorable 
vices of the American stage. I say American, 
because it is not found on the European stage. 
When an actor is cast for a certain part he 
should ‘*make up” for that part. There is a 
character to be created, and he does not create 
it, and cannot possibly create it, unless he 
changes his personal appearance. For some in- 
explicable reason our managers fancy the pub- 
lic prefer to see Mr. Drew, Mr. Kelcey, Mr. 
Hackett, and Mr. Ratcliffe just as they appear 
in private life. The managers pay their lead- 
ing men large salaries, and think they would 
be cheating themselves if their actors were to 
hide their personalities (so dear to the gushing 
matinée girl) beneath false beards and wigs ; 
and so, year in year out, in French plays, Eng- 
lish plays, farces and dramas, Mr. Ratcliffe al- 
ways presents himself before us as the very-well- 
pleased -with-himself Mr. Ratcliffe. When an 
actor, with some sense of the artistic fitness of 
things, ‘‘ makes up” for a new part—in other 
words, strives to create a new part, as does in- 
variably Mr. J. E. Dodson, of the Empire 
stock company, for instance, he is called a 
** character actor,” and the appellation sticks to 
him as a kind of reproach. Imbeciles! All 
actors are ‘*‘ character ” actors, and where there 
is no character drawing there is no acting. You 
are all merely walking gentlemen. Ponder it. 

No matter how much the artistic eye and 
mind may be offended at Richard Mansfield’s 
bad mannerisms of gesture and speech, we must 
still feel grateful to him for what he has done 
and is still doing for the legitimate drama. His 
production of “ Richard III.,” albeit almost 
startling in its Mansfieldian innovations, is 
carefully and artistically done ; and I do not 
know of any actor on our boards to-day whose 
Richard, everything considered, would give 
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greater satisfaction. An actor who, in these 
days, can hold the interest of an audience in 
Richard III, may in truth be said to have 
given us an acceptable interpretation of the 
part. Mansfield’s Richard has not, to be sure, 
the breadth and power that other and greater 
actors have given to it, but it is a very real 
Richard, Mansfield’s forte lies in depicting 
physical and mental deformities, and for this 
reason alone his impersonation of the royal 
humped-backed monster could not be otherwise 
than good. His production is remarkable also 
for its elaboration of stage business. Mr. Mans- 
field has introduced a number of new theatrical 
Miss Beatrice 
Cameron was entirely inadequate to the réle of 


tricks which are very effective 


Lady Anne, displaying neither queenly dignity 
nor true emotion. False intonations were al- 
most constant throughout her reading. Miss 
Alice Pierce, a girl of sixteen, who is evidently 
destined one day to reach a high place on the 
stage, showed genuine power and rare intelli- 


gence as the Prince of Wales. 


I was surprised at the cool reception given to 
Bronislaw Huberman by some of the music 
critics, on the occasion of the boy-violinist’s first 
appearance at Carnegie Hall last Saturday. 
The reception accorded him by the audience, 
composed chiefly of musicians, was certainly 
equal in enthusiasm to that given to Rosenthal. 
Although making no pretensions to having a 
profound technical knowledge of music, I must 
confess that I was carried away by his per 
formance of the Mendelssohn concerto. I have 
heard this work interpreted by artists of the 
highest rank, and I do not remember that they 
excited more admiration in me than did young 
Huberman. Criticising the boy from the 
standpoint of a finished artist, there could cer- 
tainly be found some shortcomings which are 
found in the greatest players. Have we not 
heard only recently the great Halir, who 
played the Beethoven concerto with anything 
but a correct intonation and in a schoolmaster 
fashion? Yet Halir is recognized as one of 
the foremost living violinists. It is, indeed, 
difficult to conceive why some writers should 
be so severe in criticising the performance of a 
mere boy, who, in spite of a few faults, noticea- 
ble only at his début, certainly displays intuitive 
genius for his instrument. If any criticism is 
to be made it should be directed rather against 
Herr Seidl, who handicapped the lad’s playing 
by a draggy and spiritless accompaniment. 
How refreshing was the rhythmic playing of 
young Huberman contrasted with the slovenly 
playing of the orchestra. That the boy Huber- 
man is already a great violinist, there is not 
the slightest doubt. His technical achieve- 
ments in one so young smack of the supernat- 
ural, while his intelligent, soulful playing, 
suggesting the mature temperament, must be 
instinctive, as it is more than doubtful that a 
boy of his age could feel all he expresses in his 
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AMATESR ABHLETICS 
Princeton, Twenty-= 
four; Yale, Six. 


A WET and slippery gridiron accounts in part 
for Yale’s crushing defeat at the hands of 
Princeton at Manhattan Field, November 2\st. 
With a much greater weight both in the line 
and back of it the Tigers were able to keep their 
feet better, and at the same time bend the Yale 
line back. Yale’s defense, however, was not 
what it should have been. Yale’s guards, Mur- 
ray and Chadwick, did not begin to do the 
work of which they were capable, and which 
was essential to stopping Princeton’s mass-tackle 
plays. Neither did Yale’s half-backs play in an 
intelligent and counting manner 

A week before the game the Yale defense was 
but during the last few days 





found wanting ; 
it picked up so that all the coaches seemed sat 
isfied. This feeling, however, was shown to be 
unjustified by many points. Yale’s tackles, 
Rodgers, Murphy, and Durston—who took Mur 
phy’s place after the Yale captain had received 
a bad jolt to his shoulder shortly after the game 
began—played good, fast ball ; but their good 
work was discounted through the miserably 
passive work of the guards and half-backs. 

It was expected, before the game began, that 
both sides would resort to a kicking game, and 
that the better one at this style of play would 
win the day. And, indeed, both sides did start 
out by kicking, but, to the surprise of the assem- 
bled thousands, Baird was wholly unable to 
cope against the aggressive play of the Yale 
line-breakers, and, before any one realized it, 
a touchdown from a blocked kick was scored. 

Princeton showed great head at this stage of 
the proceedings, for she changed her game com- 
pletely. Repeatedly Bannard and Kelly were 
sent at the tackles and outside of them for sure 


gains, and after ten minutes of this sort of 
play it was evident that Princeton could gain 
ground at will. 

In view of Yale’s strength in getting through 
Princeton’s defense for Baird’s kicks, had the 
New Haven men shown strength in defense, the 
game would have resulted far differently. From 
the first, Hinkey, of Yale, punted finely, and 
the veriest of partisans could not but admit 
that, had a kicking game ruled the day, Yale 
would have shown to advantage. 

It was, therefore, unfortunate for Yale that 
she could not hold up her end in stopping Prince- 
ton’s push plays. Had she been able to do so, 
a far different game would have resulted, and 
probably nine persons out of every ten would 
have been surprised at Yale’s strength in 
kicking. 

For Princeton, every player did well—the line 
of forwards worked finely together, the backs 
never fumbled, and Smith, at quarter, distin- 
guished himself by running a good game, and 
making, in the bargain, the only big run of the 
day. After one of Hinkey’s punts Baird, catch- 
ing the ball, passed back to Smith, who ran 
down the north touch-line for seventy yards. 

With the exception of possibly Rodgers, Bass, 
and Chamberlain, the Yale forwards were com- 
pletely outplayed, while Yale’s half-backs were 
put to shame by their opponents. Mills, how- 
ever, showed to advantage in running, at one 
time coming out of a mass on tackle cleanly for 
a run of twenty yards. 

Fincke played his usual steady and cool game, 
while Hinkey, at back, realized the expectations 
It was a pity that he did not 
get more of a chance to show his real worth-as a 
sure and brilliant punter. 

The game, on Princeton’s part, was finely 
played, and as squarely won. As predicted in 
these columns they ought to have won and did 
win, though by a wider margin than any one 
supposed they would. They proved themselves 
to be the first team of the year, and the best 
team turned out at Nassau since 1889, when 
Donnelly, Ames, Janeway, Cash and others suc- 
ceeded in lowering the colors of the New Haven 


of his admirers. 


men. 

In rating the big four, Princeton comes easily 
first. Harvard, though defeated by Pennsyl- 
vania, should be given second place. Pennsyl- 
vania takes third place, and Yale fourth. 

PENNSYLVANIA, EIGHT ; HARVARD, SIX. 

The Harvard-Pennsylvania game resulted in 
a score of eight to six in favor of the Quakers. 
Harvard, however, showed to advantage, and 
should have won the game. 

As for an all-American team, the eleven men 
should undoubtedly be picked from this list : 
Ends—Cabot, of Harvard ; Bass, of Yale; and 
Cochran, of Princeton. Tackles—Church, of 
Princeton; Rodgers, of Yale; Murphy, of Yeie; 
Houghton, of Harvard; and Uffenheimer, of 
Pennsylvania. Guards—Woodruff, of Pennsy]- 
vania ; Norton Shaw, of Harvard ; and Crow- 
dis, of Princeton. Centres—Frank Shaw, of 
Harvard ; Gailey, of Princeton ; and Chamber- 
lain, of Yale. Quarter-backs—Fincke, of Yale ; 
and Smith, of Princeton. Half-backs—Bannard 
and Kelly, of Princeton; Dunlop and Wrighting 
ton, of Harvard ; and Gelbert, of Pennsylvania. 
Backs—Baird, of Princeton ; and Hinkey, of 
Yale. Out of this list this team might be picked 
to hold its end up against all comers: Ends, 

sass and Cabot ; tackles, Church and Murphy ; 

guards, Woodruff and Crowdis ; centre, Cham- 
berlain ; quarter, Fincke ; halves, Dunlop and 
Gelbert ; full-back, Baird. , 


The Loomis Sanitarium. 


To the thoughtfulness of the late Dr. Alfred 
L. Loomis, to the munificence of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and to the untiring energy of a 
few philanthropic women of New York, the 
Loomis Sanitarium for Consumptives at Lib- 
erty, New York, owes its existence. 

In tracing the development of this work it is 
necessary to glance backward to a morning 
some three years ago when a meeting occurred 
in New York, of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association. 
It was at the home of a well-known leader in 
charitable work, who determined to win sympa- 
thy by telling of a young working-girl who was 
dying of consumption in an inner room of a ten- 
ement-house, and for whom she had tried in 
vain to gain admission to a hospital. The ur- 
gent need of a hospital for consumptives was 
impressed upon the audience. Before the meet 
ing closed a lady came forward and said that 
she would give one thousand dollars if such a 
hospital could be opened. 

Upon consultation with Dr. Loomis it was 
decided that a dispensary might be started, and 
asanitarium maintained in connection with it, 
An appeal was made in the newspapers, and the 
house, No, 230 West Thirty-eighth Street, was 
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rented. This led to the founding of the country 
sanitarium. 

It had long been the wish of Dr. Loomis to 
have a sdnitarium, for cases of incipient tuber- 
culosis, in the fine, health-restoring air of the 
mountains near Liberty. Through his advice 
a farm of about one hundred and fifty acres 
was purchased, and plans for raising further 
funds and carrying out the work were discussed. 
It was at this time that Dr. Loomis died. 

Those who had been interested in his scheme 
decided to make it a memorial to this eminent 
and beloved physician. 

The buildings, which were completed and oc 
cupied last June, were formally dedicated on 
November 20, by Bishop Potter. 

They consist of the Administration Building, 
the gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, in memory 
of Dr. Loomis ; the Casino, for the recreation 
of patients, the gift of Mrs. George Lewis ; the 
Sloane Cottage, the gift of Mrs.-William D. 
Sloane ; the Watson-Walker and Mary Lester 
Cottages. 

A cottage for the use of the resident physi- 
cians is now being built by Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
and an old barn is being altered into an attract- 
ive house for patients. 

The buildings are half of roughly hewn gray 
stone and half timber. They were designed in 
the office of Mr. Bruce Price, the consulting 
architect. They stand upon a plateau, overlook- 
ing a beautiful valley, where forests, lakes, and 
along range of blue hills make a restful picture 
The scheme which Dr. Loomis had formulated 
has been admirably carried out. His idea was 
that the buildings should be so placed that 
abundant sunshine should fall within them. 

The main building is about one hundred and 
fifty feet long, and runs east and west; the en- 
trance is on the northern side ; all the living- 
rooms face south and are so disposed over the 
long southern exposure as not to interfere 
one withanother. The first story contains the 
dining-room, library, sitting-room, dispensary 
and offices. A wing has the kitchen, house- 
keeper’s and servants’ rooms, On the second 
floor there are two wards, a large solarium, and 
several single rooms for emergency cases. 

Throughout the buildings the interior decora- 
tions are very pleasing, and the general effect 
is of cheerfulness and comfort. The wood 
work is of white enamel ; 
white tiles; walls are crimson, deep blue or 
yellow ; doors are stained to imitate rich old 


wainscotings are of 


thahogany. 

The main building is equipped with the most 
approved modern appliances. A feature is the 
apparatus for Réntgen rays. Patients are not 
to live permanently in the administration 
building, and with this idea in view the cot- 
tages have been built. These cottages are of 
one story, containing six, eight, or ten bed- 
rooms, grouped about a central hall. Patients 
living in them walk to the main building for 
meals, thus getting the benefit of the open air 
as much as possible. The cottages have cost 
from $5,000 to $10,000 each, and are named for 
the donors. 

There is no endowment upon the institu- 
tion, and upon the interest of friends the 
whole scheme depends. Each gift of a cottage 
helps to facilitate the work, making it possi- 
ble to receive the many applicants, and placing 
the sanitarium on an independent basis. It is 
believed that, eventually, it may be made self- 
supporting 

The enterprise is under the direction of a 
board of managers, of which Mrs. Richard 
Irvin is president; Mrs. Chapman, vice-presi- 
dent ; Mrs. William C. Casey, secretary ; Mrs. 
Alfred L. Loomis, treasurer. 

ELLIN CRAVEN LEARNED, 
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— Absolutely Pure— 


The greatest 
of all the bak- 
ing powders 
for strength & 
healthfulness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK, 
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“PICTURES OF PEOPLE,” BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
Published and Copyrighted by K. H. Russell & Son, 


Copyright by Harper & Brothers. 
MOULIN ROUGE, 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


We. paggte Ox pone 


A RUGBY MATCH BETWEEN RICHMOND AND OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY IN ENGLAND.—Daily Graphic. 
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ELEPHANT TUSKS ON EXHIBITION PREVIOUS TO SALE IN FRANCE.—L’IJllustration. 


ARMENIAN REFUGEES ENCAMPED ON THE HILL OF COLONUS, NEAR ATHENS. 
Illustrated London News. 


A SNOW-PINNACLE IN THE JUNGFRAU. —//lustrated London News, AN ACCIDENT TO THE AMIR’S GUARD IN THE MOUNTAINS OF AFGHANISTAN,—Graphic, 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 








GIVING THEM A CHARACTER. 


THE’ 
forei ) Fa 


listened uneasi ly . 


the 
rm additions to native 


ere discussing undesirability 
families, 
and finally became very anx- 


ious to explain his position and avoid misun- 


derstandings. ‘‘ We are all Americans in our 
family,” he assured them, raising his tiny 
voice, ‘all Americans, ’cept Aunt Co, and she’s 
a Baptist.”— Judge. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
DALY’ Ss THEATRE, Br aden and 5 0th St 
Evenings it 8:15 Matinees at 2 
AS YOU LIKI 


vot miss ADA REHAN 


AS ROSALIND. | 


KOSTER & BIAL'S | “ere 


ial >| NEW YORK 
SISTERS BARRISON. 


and the rea ane 








Dec. 14th., YVETTE GUILBERT. 
ao THEATRE Evenings 8.15. 
ay E. Only Mat. Saturday 
C. MINE} - - - = Prop’r. and Manager. 
BEGINNING MONDAY | WM. 
NOV H. , 
lit A revival of his great play, 
His WIFE'S FATHER, 
GARRICK THEATRE. 35th Street, near 
Broad way 
Richard a eld, Lessee. Charles Frohman, Manager. 


CRET SERVICE, 
/ a author of “ Held by the Enemy.” 
Evenings at 5. Matinée Saturday 


FALSE ECONOMY 


people who buy inferior 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. Infant Health is the title of 
a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York 


is practiced by 


No Christmas and New Year’s table should be with 
outa bottle of the world-renowned Dr. Siegert’s An- 
gostura Bitters. 


Mrs. 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


Dossrns's Floating-Borax Soap costs more to make 
than any other floating soap made, but consumers 
have to pay po more forit. It is guaranteed to be one 
hundred per cent. pure, and the only floating soap 
made of borax. Wrappers in red ink. 


THERE are tonics that build you up and tonics that 


don’t Abbott’s—the genuine—Angostura Bitters is 
the * bu?iding © kind. Druggists and dealers. 
FREE TO BALD HEADS, 


WE will mail on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Dep't E. A., Box 77/9, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXPLAINED. 


‘* THE difference between you and me,” said 
the thief to the self-seeking politician, ‘is that 
you are always running after offices, but the 
officers are always running after me.”—Judge. 

THE RULING PASSION. 
THE sufferer slowly raised his eyelids. 


*‘ Where am I?” he asked. 
‘You were run into by 
answered the attendant. 
Later was about 
he asked in a touching manner, 
name of his machine ?’—Judg 


another bicyclist,” 


to breathe his last, 
‘*What was the 


", as he 


Ge 


(NONE 














EVERYWHER as the finest, most deli- 
eately perfumed and 
purest Toilet Soap manufactured. Always 
Ook for and insist upon having**No.4711” 
WHITE ROSE GLYCERINE SOAP. 
Transparent as Crystal 


Mrunens & Kroprr,NewYork.U.S.Agents 
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MAGNETISM the key to health, 
wealth, happiness and success. 130 page book 1 We, Prof. | 
Anderson, W. L., 126 Masonic Temple, Chicag« | 

LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel | 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 


DEAF" rt INV HE TUL A u ) NO heip when ‘URED, 
as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 


Bend to F. Hiscox Co., 853 L' way, N. Y., for Book aad Proofs FREE 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 





























PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure 
Ulecerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre 


Blind, 


pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else 
$1.00 per box. 


Sold by druggists, sent by mall, We, and 


WILLIAMS M’F’G CU., ¢ leveland, 


rd 
% 
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of 
Frankie 
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a Best Son Syrup. Wheres Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 





You can injure the 
skin wy use of harsh 
soaps This 
ventle, purifying 
healing 
and 
Sw eet- 
ening 
to the 
skin, and 
cleaning 
which 


is 


soap 


CONSTANTINE'S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing) 


the Oo 
oO 


has 
properties 
bring the 
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ot’ health. 


Sold by druggists. 


slow 








articles of 


INDIEN 








= laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and ie stinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Parig, 
Sold by all Druggists, 


GRILLON 


TEAS 


“Send this ** ad.” ’ and 100. 10 
in stamps and we wil 
mail you X& lb. of any 
kind of Tea you may se 


lect. The best imported 
Good Teas and C flees, 
25c. per Ib. We will 


send 5 pounds of vp 


FAMILY TEAS - receipt of this dd.” and $2 
This is a special offer. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St., New York. 


Cavution.—The buying public will please not con" 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


LEGAL 


ee eed 


NOTICE, 


ADVER 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commenc 
ing on the 23d day of November, 1896, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 


of the 
to the 


assessments for 
following-named 


the confirmation and entry 
opening and acquiring title 
streets in the 
TWENTY - THIRD WARD 
STREET. from Railroad Avenue East to Elton Ave 
nue, _ from St. Ann’s Avenue to Prospect Avenue 
TWENTY FOURTH WARD SUBURBAN 
between Webster and Anthony Avenues 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comp 
troller’s Office, November 24th, 1896. 


EAST 156TH 


STREET, 





“Manufact urer. a TROY. NY 








PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


'Personally-Conducted Tours 


MATCHLESS IN EVERY 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC ¢ OAST 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 27, Fe 
ruary 24, and March 27, 1897. ‘ive weeks in California on 
the first tour, and four weeks on the second. Passengers 
onthe third tour will return on regular trains within 
nine months, Stop will be made at New Orleans for 
Mardi-Ciras festivities on the second tour 


FLORIDA 


FEATURE, 





Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, wi 
leave New York and Philadelphia ee 26, February 
9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, covering expenses en 
route in both directions, $50.00 from New York, and 
$48.00 from Philadelphia 

Tours, each covering a period of three days, will have 
New York and Philadelphia December 29, 1896, January 


21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 22, and May 153, is97 
Rates, including transportation and two davs’ accommo 
dation at the best Washington Hoetels, $14.50 from New 
York, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


RETURNING DikecT, OR VIA 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 15, 1897 





1806, 


For detailed itineraries and other information, apply 
as ticket agencies or address George W. Boyd, Asst 
yen’! Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


FULL BEARD or NEW HAIR. 
Growa with TURKISH HAIR GROWER, on emooth face 
or bald head in 3 wks. or money refunded. §1,(*”) forfeit. 
This 5 e e vest, quickest, surest. © warrant every pack 

ready for use, 4 for We. 7 for $1, sealed, by 
TREMONT M’P'U CU., Bu. A., Kosten, Mass. 
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very agreeable to take, for | 


COULDN’T PLACE HIM. 

‘*WHo am dis Napoleon dey’re all talkin’ 
*bout ?”’ said Deacon Ketchum at the supper- 
table the other 
mince-pie in two and handed half to the dog. 


evening as he bit his piece of 


‘Wy, didn’ you nebber heah ob Napoleon ?” 
asked his son, with an air of superiority. 
kum toe 
‘He 


tink 


re »bbed er 


‘*?Pears toe me I has, now I 

*bout it,’ replied the 

bank, didn’ he ?” 
‘No, fader ; 


** Den it wuz er railroad he bustid,” 


deacon 


no, yore ’way off.” 
cried the 
deacon, convincingly. 

* Wrong 
the superior youth. 

‘He ain’ de billiard-player, am he ?”’ queried 
the elder, with a noticeable lack of confidence in 
himself. 

No.” 


“c 


agin, dad ; wrong agin !” chuckled 


Nor de fellah dat eats thirty quails in thirty 


days ?” 
** Keep on guessin’, ole man.” 
‘Den he muster bin de man dat discobered 


Grober Cleveland.” 
‘* No, he 
ay !am dat 


wuz a fighter. 
all? Waz-al, 
nowerdays I cain’t keep track 


fader, 


sho dere’s so much 





trash in de ring 
ob ’em.” 


And as the diplomatic scion of degenerate 
ancestors wished to borrow a dime about then, 
he thought it policy to let it go at that. 


HUNTER 


Baltimore Rye 
The American Gentleman’s 
DRINK. 


FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL 








USE. 
TEARS THE | 
OLD. BEST 





WHISKEY 
IN 
AMERICA 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
To ladies obliged to use a stimu- 
lant it is recommended because 
of its 
Absolute Purity, Gentle Mellowness and 

Great Age. 
Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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: White Shirts 


— unlaun- 
> 5,00! for 
men and 
boys, at 


63 Cents 
Our justly 
celebrated 
“Great 
Wonder” 


at this price, is one 
of the greatest offer- 
ings ever made. It is 
made of excellent 
white muslin and 
has an all-linen bosom, fits accurately 
and launders perfectly. Send size of 
collar worn. The price—63 cents 

includes cost of mailing. Money 


refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHIA. 
PRPPEOEPEEEEEEEEFE REY | 


For the Postage—A 


ajo 


A sample of 
ents for postage 
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liquid Sozodont by mail, 


odonr 


TEETH BREATH. 


provided you mention this publication 
Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & RucKEL, 











‘Photography 
Simplified. 


Picture 
taking with 
the Improved 
Bulls- Eye 
camera is the 
refinement of 
P »yhotographic 

uxury. It 
makes pho- 
tographyeasy 
for the novice 
—delightful 
for every- 
body. 


LOADSIN : 7 
DAYLIGHT with our light- proof film cart. 


ridges. Splendid achromatic lens, improved rotary 
shutter, set of oe stops. Handsome finish, 





Price, cpares ed No, 2 Bulls-Eye, for = 

8 3! inches, : 68 
Light- foc Bes Film Cartridge, 12 e bia Bix 3% 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1. $0 


EASTMAN KODAK Co, 
Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The route is via Denver, the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway (Scenic Line) and Salt 
Lake City. The cars are fitted with car- 
pets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet 
heat and light, and, in fact, all the 
conveniences of a standard Pullman Palace 
car ; 


rooms, 


they lack only some of the expensive 
finish of the Pullmans run on the limited 
express trains, while the cost per berth is 
only about one-third (1%) of the price. 

Write for full particulars to T. A. Gravy, 
Excursion Manager, C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS over this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 
Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or = 
C."E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 

No New York. 


» 5V anderbilt Avenue, 
OPIUM 2"DRUNKENNESS 
Cured tn 10 to 20 Days. No Pa AN 


Oured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, OMI 


Sample of Famous 





and send three 
Wholesale Druggists, New 
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Spin to Win. 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THE CRIMSON RIMS... 
NO QUALITY EQUALTO |= 
CRIMSON RIM QUALITY E 
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